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X HE alarming views of the relations, present 
and future, between the United States and 
Great Britain^ which are developed in the fol- 
lowing work, have impressed the American 
publbher with the idea, that it could not fail to 
be useful to reprint and disseminate it here. It 
merits the most serious attention of the legis- 
lators and politicians of this nation. Should 
the policy it advocates be unfortunately adopt- 
ed by Great Britain, there will be an imperious 
necessity foi* decisive measures of counterac- 
tion. 

The rancorous spirit that actuates the writer 
— ^and the deep and deadly hostility towards 
this country, that pervades hisf work-^have 
warped his judgment, and led him into egre- 
^ous errors in point of &ct and inference. 
^ This will be eternally the case with those who 
assume the pen under the impulse of strong 
passions and violent feelings. 

But while severe and deserved censure is 
bestowed on a British writer who thus, em- 
ploys his time and talents for the fell purpose 
ofperpetuating and extending hostility between 
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two nations, whose mutual interests require the 
cultivation of peace, we ought injustice to cast 
an eye at home, and seriously ask the question^ 
whether there are not too many of our citizens 
who almost unceasingly pursue the same course? 
— This view of the subject invites to solemn 
and interesting consida:^tions which are at pre* 
sent^bome, from motives of delicacy-^but 
which witt naturatty press themselves on the 
mind of the reader to a great extent. 

Iliere are, alas ! too many clauses of host^^ 
ty and rivalry between commeroial nations, 
whose interests come ifn oc^lision with each 
other, to require the aid of Jnfiammatory writers 
to fan the flame. 

The good old maxim, ^^ enemies in war-— 
in peace friends," ought to be most religiously 
cultivated by all who have the real interests of 
this country at heart. And the maxim is per- 
fectly cotnpatible vnHk the most enthusiastic 
admiration of our own excdlent institutions, 
and die mosfk decided preference of tiiem to 
those of any other nation. 



PfiiLADXLPHiA, July 1, I SI 6. 
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PREFACE. 



It has been sensibly remarked by one of our 
ablest modern writers on statistical affairs, that 
who oever has thoroughly investigated the com 
mercial and colonial system, cannot have failed 
to notice how the different branches of human ac 
tivity are gradually and successively developed, 
each at its proper period. To illustrate this point, 

ff sity may be retarded or accelerated by adverse or ^ 
he adds, that when agriculture and manufactures 

^ have arrived at a certain degree of perfection, 
-^ the desire of foreign comjnerce is naturally awa- 
kened : that although the object of this propen-' 

^ favourable circumstances, the persevering acti- 
^ vity of mankind will sooner or later accomplish 
it : that it will at length gain access to distant or 
unexplored regions, and succeed in its unremitted 
endeavours to connect all parts of the earth : that 
the produce of remote countries becomes a new 
spur to industry ; and that industry so excited, 
explores and cultivates those Jands ; so that the 
productions of new regions operate to increase 
the activity, and to multiply the commercial re- 
lations of the old : that this gives new life even 
to the interior of the more civilized countries, 
and multiplies the objects of traffic : that industry 
produces riches, and riches reproduce industry ; 
and thus commerce at length becomes the foun- 
B 
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dation and the cement of the wlK)Ie social edi- 
fice.* 

This is not determined by ^the presumption or 
caprice of man : it is founded in the nature of 
things, and is the effect of that irresistable im- 
pulse, by which every great and beneficial change, 
every important event in the political history of 
mankind, is produced. To this principle we 
ipust refer not only the origin, but the progress 
and extention of commerce ; and hence the sys- 
tem of colonization, with all its actual and pos- 
sible ramifications and extent Hence the inde- 
pendence of remote climates, not Created nor 
cultivated for us only, and the new sources of 
X)pulence to which Europe is invited by their firee- 
dom and independence. Hence, too, humanity 
will hereafter derive many invaluable bfessings, 
will behold many a splendid era, if the free dis- 
play of this active principle be not checked by 
blind authority, and if human ingenuity do not 
aspire to be wiser than Divine Providence. 

When the expansion of the human faculties, 
and the civil and social in provement of mankind, 
shall have attained the point towards which Eu- 
rope has been gradually verging during the last 
three hundred years, all civilized nations must 
be impelled by the desire of establishing a per- 
manent system of connexion with the remotest 
parts of the world. The love of luxury and the 
thirst of knowledge, new wants, and new powers 
of industry, the dictates of reason, and the al- 
lurements of passion, combine to give an impulse 
that is irresistible to this propensity. What was 

• Gentz's State of Europe before and after the French. 
Revolution. 
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originally only a spirit of adventure, is p-aduaHjr 
converted into systematic activity, and' what at 
first was superfluity, becomes habitual, regular, 
and necessary The productions of the most dis- 
tant regions become articles of daily necessity :- 
the sea as well as the land is covered by the hu» 
man species, an^i navigation, commerce, and 
colonization, arc ranked with the more simple 
occupations of agriculture and domestic manu- 
facture. 

If then the possession of colonies upon these 
general principles be a matter of $uch high im- * 
portance, as to indentify their existence and 
prosperity with that of the parent state, it be- 
comes still of much greater importance, when 
that parent is circumscribed within narrow geo- 
graphical limits, yet possessing a national great- 
ness of the first and most imposing order, 
founded upon the union of the state with her 
foreign possessions. Such is the situation of 
Great Britain, and such the foundations of her 
national pre-eminence. Begirt around by the 
waters of the ocean, her superior prowess upon 
this element, combined with an indefatigable 
spirit of perseverance, has given her the most 
valuable and extensive dominion in each quarter 
of the globe. But however desirable even her 
Eastern possessions are, which attract so much 
attention by their dazzling splendour, no portion 
of her empire is of such vital importance as 
her North American provinces ; partly because 
they employ the greatest quantity of shipping, 
and also as being capable of supplying the mo- 



ther country, and her other dependencies, with 
an abundance of the articles necessary for her 
wants and enjoyments. 

But the imniense vahie of these colonies ap*- 
pears, not only from a review of their produc- 
tions, their great and improvable resources, their 
employment of our shipping, and their utility as 
a nursery for our sailors : the sentiments of other 
European nations respecting their importance, 
and the deep distress experienced by them when 
deprived of the articles of colonial produce ; 
and, above all, the conduct of France, in the 
various efforts made to retain possession of 
her American dominions, most clearly evinces 
how highly she estimates their importance ; and 
though deprived of her Canadian territories, yet 
the anxious wish of again possessing some por- 
tion of the American continent, continues to rule 
in the breast of every French politician. This 
fact has been strikingly evinced in a pamphlet, 
written during the consulship of Buonaparte, 
by M. Talleyrand, one of the most sagacious 
and profound statesmen which that or any other 
country ever possessed* The following extract, 
while it exhibits the beauty and fertility of the 
country in question, displays the strongest de- 
sire for the attainment of its object, at the same 
time that it develops the writer's views of its 
importance, by his anxiety for the removal of 
every obstacle to its possession. Nor does it 
less clearly unfold the true value of the colonies 
to Great Britain, and the course of policy neces- 
sary for her adoption in regard to them. ** * Our 

* From the New Quarterly Review. 
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Qfttien (says M. TaHeyrand, rcfcrrinK to Louisi- 
ana) had the vain honour of conferring a name 
on a portion of the globe, not exceeded by 
any other portion of it, in all the advantages of 
the climate and soiL Before the war of 1757, 
it was an immense valley, watered by a deep 
and beneficent river. This river first acquires 
invportance in the latitude of 45, north. It 
flows in a devious course about two thousand 
miles, and enters the bay of Mexico, by many 
mouths, in latitude 29. In these latitudes is 
comprised the temperate zone, which has been 
deemed most favourable to the perfection of 
the animal and vegetable nature. This advan# 
tage is not marred by the chilling and sieriBfy*' 
ing influence of lofty mountains, the pestilential 
fumes of intractable bogs^ or the dreary unifor* 
inity of sandy plains. Throughout the whole 
extent, there is not, probably, a snow-capt hill, 
a moving sand, or a volcanic eminence. 

" This valley is of different breadths. The 
ridge which bounds it on the east, is in some 
places nearly a thousand miles from the great 
middle stream* From this ridge, secondary 
rivers, of great extent and magnificence, flow 
towards the centre, and the intermediate regions 
are an uncultivated Paradise. On the west,, the 
valley is of similar dimensions, the streams are 
equally^ large and useful, and the condition of the 
sarface equally delightful. 

**We must first observe, that, in gaining 
possession of diis territory, we shall not enter 
on g desert^ where the forest must be removed 
b2 
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before a shelter can be built; whither we must 
carry the corn and the clothes necessary to pre- 
sent subsistence ; and the seed, the tools, . and 
the cattle, which are requisite to raise a future 
provi ion. 

" There cannot, in the first place, be imagin- 
cd a district more favourable to settlement. In 
addition to a genial climate and soil, there are 
the utmost facilities of communication and com- 
merce. The. whole district is the sloping side 
of a valley, through which run deep and navi- 
gable rivers, which begin their course in die 
remotest borders, and which all terminate in the 
central stream. This stream, one of the longest 
and widest in the world, is remarkably distin- 
guished by its depth, and freedom from natural 
impediments. It flows into a gulf which cchi- 
tains a great number of populous islands. Among 
these islands are numerous passages into the 
ocean, which washes the shores of Europe. 
Thus, not only every part of the district is easily 
accessible by means of rivers, but the same 
channels are ready to convey the products of 
every quarter to the mai^ets most contiguous 
and remote. 

•* The Nile flows in a torrid climate through 
a long and narrow valley. The fertility which 
its annual inundations produce, extends only 
two or three leagues on either side of it. The 
benefits of this fertility are marred by the neighs 
boiirhood of scorching sands, over which the 
gales carry intolerable heat and incurable pesti- 
lence, md which harbour a race of savages, 
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whose trade b war and pillage* Does this river 
bestow riches worthy of the greatest efforts of 
the nation to gain them, and shall the greater 
Nile of the western hemisphere be neglected ^ 
A Nile, whose inundations diffuse the fertility 
of Egypt twenty leagues from its shores, which 
occupies a valley wider than from the Duna to 
the Rhine, which flows among the most beau* 
tiful dales, and under the benignest seasons, and 
which is skirted by a civilized and kindred na<* 
tion on one side, and on the other by extensive 
regions, over which the tide of growing popula- 
tion may spread itself without hindrance or 
danger. 

'* But of what avail will be all these advan* 
tages, unless a market be provided For the pro- 
duce of the soil ? Now, this market is already 
provided. For all that it can produce, France 
alone will supply thirty millions of consumers. 
The choicest luxuries of Europe are coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco. The most useful materials 
of clothing are cotton and silk. All these are 
either natives of the Mississippi valley, or re- 
markably congenial to it. The cultivation of 
these, and the carriage to market, are, as obvi- 
ous and easy as the most ardent politician can 
desire. The whole extent of the river will be 
our own, and in the lower and most fertile por«. 
tion of its course^ the banks on both sides will 
be our indisputable property. 

"The friend of the health, longevity, and 
useful pleasure of the human species, and of 
the opulence of France^ could not devise at 
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better seheme thai> ooe which should enabk 
every inhabitant of Europe to consume half-a- 
pound of sugar a-day, and assign to Frenchmen 
the growth, the carriage,' and the distribution of 
so much.* Now this scheme is lio other than 
the possession of the American Nile. But this 
end may be too magnificent to be deemed credii> 
blc. Let us, then, confine ourselves to the con. 
sumption of France ; for, this alone will be ade. 
quate to the employment, and conducive to the 
wealth, of a vast number of cultivators. 

" A much less beneficial luxury b coflfee, but 
this our habits have equally endeared to us. 
We have hitherto drawn it from the same foun-» 
tain which has supplied us with sugar : the trade 
in it must follow the same destiny ; the same 
benefits will flow fix)m increasing the supply, 
and from drawing the supply from the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

*• I shall pass over, without mentioning, many 
other articles, such as tobacco, indigo, and the 
like, for which France and the rest of Europe 
will supply an unlimited consumption, and has- 
ten to articles which are of mcnre importance, 
and these are cotton and provisions* 

**The most beautiful production of nature 
18 cotton. It was more than the capriee of fa« 
shion that went to the extrimeties of the East in 
search of this material, ft>r there is iK)ne enable 

' * 3^5^000,000 cwt. the prodiice erf" an area> not exceed* 
ing that of Guienne, Noraaandsri and Brittany, are not 
the twentieth pact of the yaUey of the Mississippi.-* 
Translator. 
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of a greater number of uses, of so many forms, 
and such various colours. Its texture may con-* 
stitute the lightest and most beautiful ornaments, 
or the best defence against the intemperature of 
the air. 

" The nations of the East have used it iihme- 
morially, and from them has it gradually been 
brought to Europe. The use of it seems to 
have been limited by nothing but the powef of 
procuring it. Like sugar, the use of it has in* 
cceased since it has been naturalized to the soil 
of America. The consumption has, in like 
manner, been eager to out-run the supply. 

" 772^ American States have^ of latCy become 
sensible of the value of the commerce in cotton^ 
and their success supplies us with a new exam* 
pie, and a powerful inducement to appropriate, 
m part, the territory of Mississippi to the same 
culture. 

"But now comeis the fearful and scrupulous 
head to dash these charming prospects. Obsta* 
cles to these great achievements, multiply in his 
timorous fancy. He expatiates on the length of 
the way ; the insalubrity of uncultivated lands ; 
of a climate to which the constitution and habits 
of the colonists are uncongenial ; of a soil, part 
of which, and that accessible and most valuable, 
lies under a torrid sun, and is annually mun- 
dated. 

**Now all these difficulties are imaginary. 
They are real in relation to a Jirst settlement. 
They ought to be taken into a strict account, if 
our projects extended to New Holland or to 



California. In all real cases, these difficulties 
have been great by reason of the avarice, injus* 
tice, and foUy, of the colonizing nation ; and the 
wisest plans could not totally exclude, though 
they would greatly lessen, and easily surmount 
(hem. But Louisiana is not a new settlement. 
It is one of the oldest in North America* All 
the labours of discovering and of setting the 
first foot on a desert shore, were suffered and 
accomplished long ago. 

" The Spaniards must be thoroughly aware 
that their power in Mexico and Peru exists by 
the weakness and division of their vassals, .and 
by the remoteness and competition of their Eu- 
ropean enemies. Unwise and imbecUe as that 
nation has generally appeared in latter times, 
the admission of the French to a post, from 
whence their dominions may be so easdly annoy. 
ed at present, and from which their future ex« 
pulsion is inevitable, is a folly tpo egregious 
even for them to commit, and of which the 
most infatuated of their counsels has not hithor- 
tQ given an example. 

** If Spain should refuse the cession, there is 
an end to our golden views. Our empire in the 
new world is strangled in its cradle ; or at least, 
the prosecution of our scheme must wait for a 
more propitious season* But, should the for- 
tune of our great leader continue her smiles ; 
should our neighbour be trepanned or intimida- 
ted into this concession, there is removed, indeed, 
one obstacle, of itsdf insuperable ; but only to 



give waf to another^ at^ least, exfiiafiy hard f(9 
subdue and that is, the oppodti&n of England. 

** That nation justly regards us as the most 
fbrmidable enemy to her greataess. Of late, if 
her pride would confess the truth, she would 
acknowledge that not her greatness only, but her 
Tcry being was endangered, either by the influ-^ 
ence of our arms, or the contagion of our exam" 
pie: She was assailed in her vitals, as the con- 
fusions of Ireland witt testyfy. She was attacked 
in her extremities, as the expedition to Egypt, 
a mere prelude to the c6nquest of Hindostan^ 
will prove. Her efforts to^ repel both these at- 
tacks, were suitable to their importance, and 
evince the magnitude of her fears. The pos-- 
session of the vantage-ground enabled her to^ 
crush the Irish. He-r naval supfiRiORiTV, 
and the caprice of the winds, enabled her to 
check our victorious career in the East. 

" Will they suffer France to possess herself 
of the most effectual means of prosecuting fu-* 
ture wars to a different issue ? Their navy ^nd 
their commerce are, at present, all their trust. 
France may add Italy and Germany to her do- 
minions with less detriment tor England than 
would follow from her acquisition of a navy, 
and the extension of her trade. Whatever gives 
colonies, to France, supplies her with ships and! 
sailors, manufactures and husbandmen. Victo- 
ries by land can only give her mutinous sul^'ects; 
who, instead of augmenting the national force, 
by their riches cm- numbers, contribute only to- 
disperse and enfeeble that force ; but the growth 



of colonies supplies her with zealous ettizens, 
and the increase of real wealth and effective 
numbers is the certain consequence. 

**What could Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
France, combining their strength, perform 
against England? They might assemble in 
millions on the shores of the channel, but there 
would be the limit of their enmity. Without 
ships to carry them over ; without experienced 
mariners to navigate these ships, England would 
only deride the pompous preparation. The mo- 
ment we leave the shore her fleets are ready to 
pounce upon us ; to disperse and destroy our 
ineffectual armaments. There lies their secu- 
rity : in their insular situation and their navy 
consist their impregnable defence. Their navy- 
is, in every respect, the offspring of their trade. 
To rob them of that, therefore, is to beat down 
their last wall, and fill up their last moat. To 
gain it to ourselves, is to enable us to take ad- 
vantage of their deserted and defenceless bor- 
ders^ and to coii>plete the humiliation of our 
only remaining competitor. 

" The trade which enriches England lies chiejly 
. in the products of foreign climates. But her In- 
dian territories produce nothing which the Mis- 
sissippi could not as easily produce. The Gan- 
ges fertilizes a valley less extensive. Its Del- 
tasy as well as those of the Nile, are in the same 
latitudes, and these rivers generate the same ex- 
uberant soil, only in smaUer space and in less 
quantities than the great western Nile : but the 
Mississippi comprehends in its bosom, the re- 
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gions of the temperate zone as well as the tro- 
pical climates and products. The arctic circle 
in America will be equally accessible to us and 
to the English. Our ancient possessions in Ca- 
nada will in due season return to us oj* their own 
accord; and meanwhile, a double portion of 
anxiety, and double provision of forts and gar- 
risons, will fall to the lot of the usurping Eng- 
lish. The progress of the French will expose 
their islands, first to be excluded from the mar- 
kets of Europe, and next to be swallowed up by 
military power. At present, the protector and 
the enemy are at an equal distance ; but then 
there will only be a narrow frith between the 
Mississippi and the isles, between the invaders 
and the objects they covet, while the defenders 
would be, as novyr, afar off; neither apprized of 
our designs, nor able to defeat them. 

" This nation could not bury itself in a more 
inaccessible fortress than this valley. The mouths 
of this river, as to all attacks by sea, are better 
than the bastions of Malta. All around the en- 
trance is impassable to men and horses, and the. 
great channel is already barred by forts, easily 
extended and improved. A wise policy would 
teach the English to divert our attention from 
this quarter, by the sacrifice of Valetta or Gib- 
raltar. 

'* Can we imagine the English, so vigilant, so 
prudent in all arairs connected with their mari- 
time empire, so quick in their suspicions, so 
prompt in their precautions, can be blind to 
(he dangers with which this cessipn will menace 

C 
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them? No defeats or humiliations, short of 
their island, will make them acquiesce in such 
arrangements. ^ 

<* It is contrary to' all probability that either 
Spain or £ngland will be tractable on this occa- 
aon ; but, if the danger, by being distant, is in- 
visible to them ; or if the present evils, arising 
to England from the continuance of the war, or 
to Sp^ from the resentment of the French go- 
vemment, should outweigh, in their apprehen- 
sions, all future evils, and prevail on one to grant, 
and on the other to connive at the grant, by 
what arguments, by what promises, by what 
threats, by what hostile efforts, diaU we extort 
the consent of the American States ? How shall 
we prevail on them to alienate the most valua- 
ble pwtion of their territory ; to admit into their 
zritais a Jbrmidabie and active people^ whose in- 
terests are incompatible^ in every point, with 
their own ; whose enterprises will inevitably in- 
ter/ere and jar with theirs; whose neighbour- 
hood wiU cramp aU their movements; circum- 
scribe their future progress to narrow and igno- 
minious bounds ; and make incessant inroads on 
their harmony and independence. 

" Long ago would the lesser princes of Italy, 
and Germany have disappeared, if Sweden, 
France, Prussia, and Austria, had not stood rea- 
dy to snatch the spoil from each other. Long 
ago would the Turkish robbers have been dri- 
ven back to their native deserts, if any single na- 
tion of Europe had been suffered by tlie rest to 
execute that easy task. But the Spaniards know 
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that Spain and America must one day fall asun* 
den Why then should they decline a present 
benefit, in order to preclude one means of an 
event, which yet, by other means, "if not by 
these, will inevitably happen ? 

*^ As to England, all the disadvantages with 
which this event is said to menace her are real. 
All the consequences just predicted to her colo- 
nies, to her trade, to her navy, to her ultimate 
existence, will indisputably follow. The scheme 
is eligible to us chiefiy on this account ; and these 
consequences, if they rouse the English to a 
sturdier opposition, ought likewise to stimulate 
the French to more strenuous perseverance. 

'* But, in truth, every Frenchman must laugh 
with scorn at the thought of British opposition: 
What would the Spaniards say, were they told 
by the English — ^You must not give away this 
colony. Though a great incumbrance to you, 
and a gre^t benefit to thosie whom it is your in- 
terest and duty to oblige, you must, by no means, 
part with it. What patience, either in France 
or Spain, would tolerate an interference thus 
haughty, from an enemy to lx>th ? But when 
is this opposition to be made ? This is nqt^a 
subject of debate between the agents of Eng*. 
land and France. It falls not under their dis- 
cussion. It cannot, therefore, be the occasion 
of their interviews. There is no room for op- 
position to what comes not under our notice* 
The cession must be made without their know- 
ledge. It is only to be published by its execu- 
tion, and when the French are safely lodged in 
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the Mississippi) the gainsayings of the English 
will be too late. 

** But there is a nearer, and, it must be owned, 
a more formidable nation, to gain. If there be 
any truth in the picture heretofore drawn, of the 
value of this province to France, it must be, in 
a still greater proportion, of value to the Ameri- 
can States. If the powers of this rising nation 
were entrusted to the|hands of one wise man ; 
if th^Jbunder of the nation was still its supreme 
magistrate^ and he had no wills to consult but 
his owftf the French, most probably, would 
never be allowed to set their foot on that shore. 
But the truth, the desirable truth, is, that oppo- 
sition is the least to be dreaded from those who 
have most reason to oppose us. They, whose 
interests are most manifest, may be most easily- 
deceived ; whose danger is most imminent, may 
most easily be lulled into security. They, 
whose vicinity to the scene of action puts it 
most in their power to enact their own safety ; 
whose military force might be most easily as- 
sembled and directed to this end, we shall have 
the least trouble in dividing, intimidating, and 
disarming. 

" I come now to the last difficulty, which the 
most scrupulous objector has discovered ; and 
this difficulty will be cKssipated with more ease 
than the rest. On what Joundation does it repose j 
but the visionary notion, that the conduct of na- 
tions is governed by enlightened views to their 
own interest ? The rulers of nations have views 
of their own, and they are gained by the grati- 
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iication of these private views. The more indi- 
viduais there are that govern, and the more vari- 
ous their conditions and their character, the more 
dissimilar are their interests, and the more re- 
pugnant these interests to those of each other, 
and the interests of the whole. 

. " Was there ever a people who exhibited so 
motley a character ; who have vested a more 
limited and precarious authority in their rulers ; 
who have multiplied so much tlie nunibers of 
those that govern ; who have dispersed them- 
selves^ over so wide a spaqe ; and have been led, 
by this local dispersion, to create so many clash- 
ing jurisdictions and jarruig interests, as the 
States of America ? 

" They call themselves ^^<?, yet a fifth of their 
number are slaves. That proportion of the 
whole people are ground by a yoke more dread- 
ful and debasing than the predial servitude of Po- 
land and Russia. They call themselves one^ yet 
all languages are native to their citizens. All 
countries have contributed their outcasts and re- 
fuse to make them a people. Even the race of 
Africa, a race not above, or only just above, the 
beasts, are scattered every where among them, 
and in some of the districts of their empire, are 
nearly a moiety of the whole. 

V Such is the people whom we, it seems, are 
to fear, because their true interest wcoild make 
them our enemies ; with whom we are to con- 
tend in negotiation, or, if need he, in arms ! We, 
who are as much a proverb for our skill in di- 
plomatics as in war ; who have all the unity in 
counsels ; the celerity in execution ; the harmony 
c 2 
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of interests ; the wisdom of experience ; and the 
force of compactness, of which this patchwork 
rcpublic is notoriously destitute. Their numbers ! 
TTiat^ when the parts are discordant, is only fuel 
more easily kindled, and producing a more ex- 
tensive and unquenchable flame. Five millions 
of jarring and factious citizens are far less for- 
midable than a disciplined and veteran legion of 
as many thousands. ^ 

" But the great weakness of these States arises 
from their form of government, and the condition 
and the habits of the people. Their form of go- 
ventment, and the state of the country, is a hot- 
bed for faction and sedition. The utmost force 
of all the wisdom they possess, is exerted in 
keeping the hostile parts together. These parts 
are unlike each other, and each one has the mdi- 
vidoalizing prejudices of a separate state ; all the 
puerile jealousies of the greatness of others ; all 
the petty animosities which make neighbours 
quarrel with each other without cause. How 
slight an additional infusion is requisite to set 
this heterogeneous mass into commotion! to 
make tlie different parts incline different ways, on 
the great question of war ! 

" The master of the Mississippi will be placed 
so as to control, in the most effectual manner, 
these internal waves* It is acknowledged that 
he holds in his liands the bread of all the settle- 
ments westwaad of the hills. He may dispense 
or withhold at his pleasure. See we not the 
mighty influence that this power will give us over 
the councils of the States !" 

This region, so valuable, has been transferred 
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from one deadly rival of this country to another ; 
whose inclinations and opportunities assume a 
more tremendous character than the former ; 
whose restless hatred and ambition are in conse- 
quence rendered comparatively impotent; but 
which, at the same time, has given to the latter a 
source of power not to be viewed without the 
greatest concern; and our government tamely 
looking on, while the United States most fraudu- 
lently took possession of this fine country, in trust 
for Bonaparte ; being the first step of a projected 
concert between the ruler of France and the 
American government, for depriving Great Bri- 
tain of her Canadian territories. By this strange 
imbecility on our part, we have permitted a 
source of the most stable greatness to pass from 
our hands ; the vilue of which to us must have 
been greatly enhanced by its contiguity to our 
West Indian islands ; by its being the key to the 
rich and fertile plairis of the Ohio and Mississippi ; 
by the avenue it would open for our manufactures 
into one of the most populous and wealthy of all 
the Spanish colonies ; — but most of all, by the 
command this would have given us, in union with 
the Canadas, over the United States, which would 
then have been surrounded by British power, and 
the whole length of internal frontier open at all 
tjmes to the admission of our merchandize. 

But these territories, that would thus have con- 
tributed so essentially to our national prosperity, 
have been quietly surrendered ; while tne features 
of our late policy seem to indicate an inattention 
or ignorance the most alarming ; not only by the 
want of exertion in the defence of our North 
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American provinces, and the inclecisive measures 
of oflfence adopted ; but also by the continuance 
of various commercial privileges, unknown to 
our own subjects. These having been enjoyed 
for a length of time, have contributed to give the 
Americans a weight and preponderance which 
they have not failed to appreciate ; anticipating, 
with malevolent exultation, the time when, pos- 
sessed of our provinces also, they shall behold our 
venerated country bowing with ignominy to their 
exalted state. 

The author of the following pages is therefore 
induced to offer them to the public, from the 
fullest conviction of mind, that, in doing so, he 
is performing a most urgent duty. He has tra- 
versed, as an attentive observer, the West Indies, 
the United States, and the British provinces of 
North America; and has possessed himself of 
opinions and facts, by an intercourse with pa*sons 
of all ranks and parties ; having only one object 
in view, the developement of truth, and the pro- 
motion of his country's interest. 

Thus excursive, and prosecuting his plan un- 
noticed, he has had means of investigating causes 
and effects, which the mere agents of government 
can never possess. When commissioners are 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of a colony^ 
or investigate causes of complaint, they do it 
under circumstances highly unfavourable to the 
attainment of their object. No sooner do they 
arrive than their motives are avowed, their, pur- 
suits are known, and they must also support the 
dignity of their mission by a suitable rank, calcu- 
lated to give the necessary eclat to their mission. 
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Their company, under these circumstances, be» 
comes assiduously courted, by what is called the 
respectable part of the community ; while they 
must not degrade themselves by mixing with the 
vulgar. Thus, either their time is misspent in 
the pursuit of pleasure, to which they are strongly 
allured by the hospitality of the country, or they 
are taught to echo the prejudices of a few indivi- 
duals, and are kept in comparative ignorance of 
the real state of things. Circumstances of this 
kind have come under the Author's personal ob- 
servation ; and he could, if necessary, give a strik- 
ing instance of an expensive and pompous com- 
mission, arriving in a colony where abuses in a 
certain department existed, and were matters of 
such notoriety as to be the subjects of general 
conversation at the very time of its arrival, and 
during the whole of its stay; notwithstanding 
which, it is a fact that the commissioners departed 
without making the necessary discovery. But as 
it is not the Author's intention to excite the po- 
pular discontent, or cast an invidious censure cm 
the respectable gentlemen who held the commis- 
sion, he waves the subject, under the full per- 
suasion that the commissioners were blameless, 
except in this one point, that they visited only a 
few leading characters, who studied to divert their 
attention from the object of their inquiry, while a 
more open intercourse with the public would have 
given the desired information. 

Governors of colonies would be more able to 
develope the ti-uth, were it not for the necessity of 
supporting their rank and state. Add to which, 
being frequendy military characters, with a very 
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superficial knowledge of commercial affairs, they 
are not often much acquainted with the spirit of 
trade, or the secret springs which animate the 
body politic, particularly those which call forth 
the energies of a colony. In short, a variety of 
circumstances combine to keep them in an as- 
tonishing state of i^orance, and thereby to per- 
petuate error and misconception. 

Ministers to the United States arc in a still 
more dangerous situation, having there to encoun- 
ter a .universal system of deception. No pains are 
spared to flatter their vanity, sooth their appetites, 
or decoy them into engagements better suited lo 
the traveller in quest of pkasure, than to the agent 
of a goverranent. By these insidious arts, false 
impressions are stamped on their minds ; and thus 
prepossessed, they communicate their sentiments 
to the government at home ; sentiments which 
deceive and poison the public mind, and paralyze 
public measures. 

The evils of this fatal prepossession have been 
most severely felt throughout the late war ; evils 
which might have been obviated, had just con- 
ceptions of the enemy's character been fco-med. 
It is indeed much to be regretted, that govern- 
ment, in order to obtain mofe accurate informa- 
tion, does not employ Sec re t Emissaries. 
An intelligent active man, who might visit a co- 
lony, or the United States, as a mere traveller, 
would prove of the greatest service to Great Bri- 
tain ; furnished with credentials to show, in cases 
of necessity only, and funds which would be com- 
paratively triflmg to defray his expenses. He 
might mix in various societies, inspect the forts^ 
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sea-ports, &c. without exciting the least suspi* 
cion ; and thus communicate to the government 
at home the fac-similies of the real state of things 
abroad, which neither an accredited agent, or any 
person in his suite, could ever possess* Persons 
m abundance might be selected from the middle 
class of society, who, for a blender travelling sti- 
pend, and a trifling remuneration for their time 
and labour, would prosecute the necessary inqui- 
ries, and do the business most^fiectually. 

Far be it from the Author to censure the pro- 
ceedings of Govern .iient; he would much rather 
applaud the humanity and justice of their mea- 
sures, combined with corresponding feelings on 
the part of the people : these pointed, to the con- 
sanguinity of the American nation, and restrained 
the arm of power, more especially in the early 
stages of the war. His province will be to show 
the erroneous judgment which &eat Britain has 
entertained of America, and to disclose the deadly 
hatred, the rooted antipathy, the active and insa- 
tiable ambition of the latter : he will endeavour 
to prove that, in peace, equally as in war, she 
must be watched with a jealous eye, and vigilant 
precaution exercised to prevent an insidbus and 
aspiring nation from giving her vital interests a 
mortal blow. 

He has in the following pages en!|ieavoured to 
develope what are the confident expectations 6[ 
the majori^ of the American people, and their 
opinion of Uritons ; to trace their genius, display 
their resources, and exhibit a lucid view of their 
true character, moral and physical. In fact, ex- 
asperated at the virulence and malignity dispbyed 



l^ the Amencans in their comments on Great 
Britain ; mortified to hear the of^probrious epithet 
of slaves daily given to her subjects ; his feelings 
recoiling at tli^ mcxre inveterate animosity of 
many resident Brit(xis, than even of the native 
Americans, and witnessing the rise and progress 
of the domineering faction's war penchant ; -with 
the gross, scandalous, and novel methods devised , 
to iimame the public mind ; the excessive eager- 
ness of the people to commence hostilities ; the 
activity displayed in training the militia, enlisting 
regulars, building forts, and fitting out privateers, 
&C.; — ^he was 1^ to entertain an opinion of the 
real character of the nation, and the necessity of 
dispelling the mists of error, which screened her 
from the view. of Britain. From the commence- 
ment of the war, he feared unpleasant conse- 
quences would result from the palpable mis- 
conception and forbearance on the one hand, op- 
posed to very extiraorduiary dilligence and dete - 
mined hostility on the other* 

The Author has not been an inattentive ob- 
server alsQ of the rapid riste of the American ma- 
nufactures ; he formed opinions on the spot, and 
being wdl convinced that an exposure of the 
national danger was essential to the national inte- 
rest, he has presumed to attempt the task ; to 
. direct and prevent the dissipation of the energies 
of this country ; to awaken the nobility, the gen- 
try, and the public, to the vast importance of the 
British colonies ; and at the same time to propose 
plans for checking the growth, and dangerous 
career of the Unit^ States, by taking advantage 
of the inherent weakness of their country, of our 
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SupericH* means of aggression and defence ; and, 
in short, by adopting in many particulars, their 
awn system of policy'. 

These are the objects and the views which have 
induced the Author to appear before the tribunal 
of a liberal public. He hopes that purity of 
motive may apoligize for any defects of style ; 
while it wiU fully appear from the freedom of his 
opinions and censi^res, that he is of no party ; but 
that, divested alike ofprejudice or flattery, he 
consults his conscience, dnd the good of his coun- 
try, in the production of a work which will most 
assuredly create numerous enemies. His stric- 
tures on public measures may give umbrage to 
men in power ; his approbation of the Corn Bill 
will displease the manufacturing and commercial 
classes ; the advice he offers respecting " coloured 
men" will disgust the Creoles ; and the Ameri- 
cans will resent the whole tenor of the work. He 
offers his thoughts at this moment, because 
every succeeding event more firmly establishes 
the truths he has exhibitedj and as a return of 
peace is likely to produce a fatal state of confi- 
dence and security, with a relaxation of mea- 
sures and precautions, the necessity of which , 
Britain was but beginning to learn at the conclu- 
sion of the war, and which will soon be forgot- 
ten, unless this effort is productive of good equal 
to the Author's ardent desires. 
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OK THE TRUE POUCT OF NATIONS. 

IT is an affecting proof of general depravityt 
that naticms in a state of peace, diould be 
obliged to entertain suspicions of the smcerity 
and justice of each other. 

The principle of self-aggrandizement operates 
universally, affecting states as well as individuals, 
m proportion to their respective powers ; and po- 
liticians have therefore found the" necessity of 
adapting, their plans, not according to the systems 
of speculative f^osophers, who consider man as 
be ought to be, rather than what he really is, but 
agreeably to the sober dictates of experience and 
of&ot. 
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Naticms who have maintained mutual inter- 
course with each other during long succes^ve 
periods, seem insensibly to act on thb maxim ; 
the numerous instances of treachery, and the 
conflicts which each has sustained, only tending 
to establish a permanent system of jealousy and 
caution, now proved to be necessary to the secu- 
rity of pohtical existence and social order. Hence 
it requires no laboured argument to convince the 
meanest English capacity, that the French, the 
Spaniards, tihe Dutch, &c. are natural enemies : 
the longest peace, and closest mutual intercourse 
would not obliterate the indelitde impression, 
stamped by experience on the mind of each suc- 
ceeding age. 

Whenever a nation, through d^;eneraey of 
manners, or too much liberality of opinion and 
confidence, deviates from this beaten track, it 
becomes liable to disaster. Other nations profit- 
ing by its supineness, will not fail to attempt the 
establishment of their own power and grandeur 
pn its ruins ; and nothing can avert the impend- 
inj^ calamity, but some vigorous and mighty 
efltort of the nation awakened from its slumbers. 
This lamentable state of supineness and intoxica- 
tion has geno^y proved the result of long tcBims 
of success, and of splendid victories, whose nar- 
cotic influence disposes a people to recline on 
^ laurels they have gained, contemplating 
their \>rowcss -with complacency, until over- 
powered with the deajii-Uke sleep of false secu- 
rity. 

If, when thus elated with success, a petty foe 
should arise, it would be despised: no precau- 
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tion^ mcaistiifc would be adopted; the skilly 
ccmr^^, and resouroes of the enemy, would be 
umkrnitcd ; the usual means that hitherto mk^ 
msBccd success would be neglected ; and vanityt 
ppesttiBption, disdain and instance, usurp the 
^ace of decided efforts and prudent measures. 
The enemy, on the contrary, ungraced by bsiU 
Hant trofdiies, a mere strippUng in the stft of wso*^ 
mlers ^ lists widi diffidence, armed with every 
precautidn ; with vigilance to profit by each ad« 
vanti^ ; and calling to its akl veterans of all de- 
aci:%)don£ availing itself of even profligate traitors 
to its adversary. Thus circumstanced, the con« 
iiGt ensues; tli^ weak and contemptible foe gains 
victories it daitd not expect, and triumphs over 
its brave \mt too secure opponent Disgraces of 
this nature, however, are not without the most 
beneficial results : tl^y eurouse and teach the ne« 
cessity of circumspection, evincing the utility of 
knowing, a^well as of communicating the true 
character of the enemy. 

It is not only in war that the collected wisdom 
of ages has established immutable maxims of 
vi^anceand precaution: experience and obser- 
vation prove the same watchful policy to be ne- 
cessary to an equal degree in the time of peace. 
During a state of repose emissaries obtain easy 
access to explore secret state diseases, the ma- 
chinery, and manufactures of rival countries : 
while they diffuse the slow poison of corruption^ 
and, alluring those employed with the prospect c^ 
superior rewards, they gradually obtain posses- 
ion of the secret springs of national prosperity 
«wi #ory. i^ 

D 2 
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In her intercourse with European states. Great 
Britain is sufficiently on her guard both in peace 
and war : alike maintaining an imposing, com- 
manding attitude. Accustomed to the vicdation 
of treaties which promised statnli^, she views 
without astonishment a rupture, with one, or all 
the po\yers combined, and by a steady perse- 
verance in the line of duty, obtains the trium^: 
nothing within the range of human events being 
capable of affecting her prosperity, while intent 
and watchful in the preservation of her supe- 
riority in war and commerce. But if from any 
cause she relax her system, cm: suffer a rival to 
feed on her resources, until from in£uicy h attain 
the strength c^ manhood, the period may arrive, 
when her glories shall only exist in remembrance, 
while submitting to the most painful degrada- 
tions &om the enemy she formerly treated with 
disdain. 

N 

If, on a review of the various nations of the 
world, one should be discovered more qualified 
to become a dangerous enemy, and successful 
rival, possessing superior means of disuniting 
lier defenders, decoying her mantifacturers and 
mechanics, what line of policy ought she then 
to pursue towards that state ? Should implicit 
confidence be reposed in such a nation ? Should 
it be admitted to a participation in her com- 
mcrce, divested of the restraints imposed on her 
own subjects, and to a lucrative intercourse with 
her colonies and possessions ? Should it be per- 
mitted to despoil her by thousands of an indus- 
trious population, or oppose to this &e encou- 
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ifigement of emigration to her own colonies? If 
that nation's frontier present on all sides points of ^ 
ag^^^ssion, should she fail' in opposing an ade« 
quate force, or in war making the most vigorous 
use thereof? Or should she, on the contrary, ex- 
pose her own frontier to the danger arising 
from wiser measures, and more prudent con- 
duct, on the part of ihc aspiring rival ? 

Ahsrica, mdependent America, is precisely 
this nation; more insidious than any other; 
more dangerous as using the same language; 
difficult of detection in the employment of 
emissaries and spies, or of inquisitions on the 
manufactures of this country. That America 
is a dangerous competitor; that her pretensions 
must be opposed ; and that a consistent opinion 
has not been formed of the American character, 
it will be the Author's aim to make apparent in 
the fdlowing pages, while he also presumes to 
offer his humble opinion and advice on this mo- 
mentous subject. If what he has to say, serve 
to arouse the attention of government and the 
people, to awaken inquiry, and excite to an ac« 
tive prosecution of the ordinary measures of 
policy which are pursued in relation to other 
states, he will obtain the satisfaction of haying 
accomplished the object he has in view : in a 
word, if it teach Englishmen to regard Ame- 
ricaos in the same point of view in which they 
themselves are considered, that is, not in the 
light of kinsmen, but qf JbreignerSj aliens^ me- 
mm^ mturul'bom foes. 
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Let him then entreat the attention of ali 
rai^ and parties, who profess to be actuated by 
the sacred glow of patriotic feelii^, to what he 
has to say ; let thb feeling be as simultaneous 
now as that which our ancestors formerly exhi« 
bited, when danger seemed to thieateiu Let 
the opulent encourage and promote wise pbns, 
and the poor concur in measures adopted fiar 
their good ; then shall.Britain avert the impend- 
ing evil, and transmit her glories untarnished 
to the latest posterity. 
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ON THE GENIUS OF THE AliEEICANS. 

The traveller whose sole object is to .muse 
tfie pubKc, may expatiate on, and present to his 
readers florid descriptions of places and things ; 
he may relate humorous anecdotes, or enliven 
his work by the insertion of striking hbtorical 
sketches, and excel in the delineation of indivi- 
dual ch^cter : but the object which the author 
of this work has in view, is to instruct and in- 
form, rather than amuse ; his des^n is rather td 
trace the features of a race than of individuals* 

In surveying the American people, they ap- 
pear to be of all nations the most active, enter- 
prising, patient, laborious, frugal, persev^ing, 
cautious, and not deficient in ingenuity. None 
excel them in the conduct of a lucrative com- 
merce, or in daring feats of seamanship ; they 
possess personal courage, are expert in the use 
of fire armsi and, traversing their forests, the 
American military are better adapted to the 
woody warfare of their own country, than Euro- 
pean troops, whose discipline in such situations 
is rendered comparatively useless; irregular 
troops being able to hold yeterans at bay, and 
destroy them at pleasure, while they themselves 
rest secure amidst their gloomy foilago. 
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Such a people deserve to hold a place in our 
estimatiim : they possess qualities, which make it 
necessary to concede them a rank in the scale of 
nations, bein^ capable b/ forcing themselves Into 
notice. — Prejudiced persons, who regard those 
nations only «8 respectaUe who can claim anti- 
quity, may attempt to d^rade America in the 
opinion of the people of Europe ; and indeed 
such fatee representations have been made to 
the British pubtic^ as have taught many of us 
to regard America as much less formidable than 
what experience has proved her to be« The na*- 
tion that is thus despised, obtains a decided ad« 
vantage by dat very circumstance ; and it rm- 
ders peculiary necessary the removal of the film 
which seems at present to obscure the political 
s^g^ of this country. 

The Americans arc exceedingly enterpriaing 
in their commercial transactions, particuhriy 
those who form the New England States, where 
petty adventurers often risk their whole proper- 
ty in one small vessel, depending on their ad« 
Aess, and the contkigencies of trade, for their 
whole support. The very boys are speculators. 
If they possess a few dollars, they We immediately 
expended inj merchandize, whic^ is committed 
to the care of a master or mate of a vessel for the 
West Indies. Thus the spint of enterprise is 
universal among them, and would deserve high 
commendation, were it always conducted on 
}U5t and liberal principles ; but tiie reverse is in 
general the. case : firaudi smuggling, and peiju- 
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ry, ai€ practised with sscccss^ and widKmt re- 
serve ; and thus cupidity prevails among them 
to an astonishing degree. An eminent divine 
of Boston, thus justly characterized his coun- 
trymen from &e pulpit, on *^ putting away the 
easily besettuig sin." ^ There have eziafeed at 
all times/* said be, ** not only personal and pe^ 
culiar, but also national sins; for inataner, 
among the ancients, the Aaaties were accused 
of efioninancy, the Carthagenians of. perfidy^ 
&C. So among the modems, thie French are 
said to be volatile and frivolous ; the Spanisffds 
proud and cruel; the EngMsh haughty, and 
evincing too great contempt for strangers ; and 
we, my brethren, of being greedy of gaki, and 
not over scrupulous how we otoin it !" Hence 
it would seem, that whatever portion of ability 

* At one peviodi American Tesaeli ^ere not permitted 
to land British goods or celoual produce in tiie States; 
but the island, or rather rock of St. Bartholomew's, be« 
longing to a power with whom open commerce was 
permitted, the American vessels would take in their car- 
go at a British island, and go to St Barts, as it is called, 
io order to clear out. This circumstance was noto- 
rious. If two American ships hailed at sea, the answer 
to " from whence come ye?** would be " from St. Barts,** 
and the rejoinder, " aye, aye ;** intimating by this, that 
they gave them credit for their knavery, and were re- 
solved to enga^ in the same, when opportunity aCTorded. 
Thus while it was known to be impossible for the rock 
of St. Barts to produce sugars, rum, and molasses, innu- 
merable cargoes arrived in the United States, and were 
9f»om to as the produce of that Island* A soceessful 
captain would be complimented at a << keen head ;** if 
detectedi it would be jocosely saidi << he has missed it.'* 
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^v€ may concede to the Americans^ we must 
deny them the character of either a good or a 
great people. 

A people may be great in virtues, though 
not numerous: they may also be ingenious, 
subtle, brave, hardy, and patient, yet grovelling 
and contemptible. Where moral excellence 
does not exist, or qualities cannot rescue a na- 
tion from ignominy. None can deny that the 
Jewish peoplp possess an ample share of talent, 
ingenuity, shrewdness, and capacity for busi- 
ness : but who will applaud the meanness and 
.fraud attributed to them? A few individuals 
even of strikii>g probity, do not compensate 
for the general depravity. 

The vices that now degrade the American 
character, are those which distinguish an aged 
and enfeebled nation, where corruption has out- 
grown the laws, and morals are despised. It 
may be asked, can a people, who, in the infancy 
of dieir political existence, exhibit all the decre- 
pitude of an antiquated state, hope long to 
support the tottering edifice of their feeble con- 
stitution ? The answer would be obvious ; yet 
if their commerce be permitted, either moli- 
ately.or immediately with our colonies and isU 
ands, they may exist long enough to make us 
know, by bitter experience, the real weight of 
successful competition. The remedy is now 
within our power; let not its application be 
longer delayed. 



t» 
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Another obvious trait in the American cha* 
racter is vanity. Ostentatious and conceited in 
an eminent degree, the Americans will allow 
nothing to be excellent or prliise-worthy in: 
foreigners. All other men, Bntons not except- 
ed, are regarded by them with contemptuous 
disdain ; and should one of the latter reside ifk . 
America, or join in the society of her people, 
he will be soon informed, to lij^ great surprise, 
that all British subjects are slaves and vassals*, 
that tyranny and oppression pervade every de- 
partment of the state, and that their own happy 
country, and admirable constitution, is tbe.only 
resort for hopeless misery. T/\gre men are all 
free; ^A^^ ^ alone the virtues flourish; and 
thither^ as to a place of refuge, are the arts and 
sciences destined to flee, when the progressi of 
tyranny in Europe shall have, banished tliem 
thence. His astonishment would be increased 
by further hearing that the people of the " old 
country r meaning Great Britain, are degenera- 
ted, not only in moral virtue, but in physical 
power ; an opinion which might with safety be 
left to the judgment of the antiquarian, were 
not the fact so well known, as of itself to re- 
fute the idle notion, that the heroes of history- 
did not exceed the generality of moderns iii 
stature. But it will be further insisted on, that 
there exists an exact proportion between Euro- 
pean degeneracy and Ameriam improvement : 
.that they now are larger bodied, more brave, 
enlightened, and ingenious. Flattered extremely 
by their having given birth to a few eminent 
E 
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artists,^ diey presumptuously suppose that the 
fine arts flourish only with them ! But iti vain 
do they lay claim to this superiority, so long as 
it remains true that individuals restdent in Ame- 
rica^ who have attained great eminence in me- 
chanics) in mill work, and in the construction 
of immense wood bridgesf on true mathema- 
tical principles ; and while men of real talent, 
in other departiients of science that have ap- 
peared among them4 are well known to have 
been emigrants from this side of the Atlantic. 
Thus then the facts stand : in physical force, 
the Americans resemble'the Europeans : if any 
difference exist, it is in favour of those on this 
side the Atlantic. The same comparison will 
hold good, if, from a general survey, we de- 
scend to minuter comparisons unless pd-haps 
we except the instance of close manufacturing 
towns, where peculiarity of situation and em- 
ployment are found to affect the human consti- 
tution. In stature the Americans rather exceed 
the English: but their appearance is neither 
more manly nor more vigorous ; the northern 
or eastern states producing the finest men, as 
do the northern counties of England. 

That which has tended gready to confirm 
the Americans in this overweening conceit of 
themselves, is the comparison of our seamen 

* Messrs. West} Cofdey, Stuart, &c. 

t A bridge across the Merrimacki near Newbury 
Port) is a. fine ^sample. 

\ Dearborne*s machine's; patent balance; an' Im- 
proyed Psbtihg PresS) &c. 
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with their own,, not recollecting the immense 
disproportion in numbers, and especially, that 
they have selected for their navy the finest men, 
while oars are the ren^ains of a protracted war, 
which has swept away its thousands, and tens 
of thousands. 

With respect to the ArtSj admitting all that 
America claims, yet she can never with justice 
boast of an equality, much less a superiority to 
the more ancient nations. They were originally 
sunk in barbarism and the deepest ignorance; 
dive^cd of foreign aid^ they arose from this 
moral and intellectual chaos, by the unit^ 
efforts of genius and industry; discovered and 
improved the arts and sciences^^ till at length 
they attained comparative perfcctioa; she adopts 
ed the. fruit of their labours in itfi^ improved 
i^te^ trai^planted the fuU grown trees which 
they had reared, and only gave diem shelter; 
theirs was the onginatinfg animating princi]^ ; 
AerSf the felicity of receiving indigent strangers^ 
of merit, and founding her prosperity on thdr 
exertions. While restricted to such conduct, 
Ameriea deserved af^tlse; but ind«f>riscia- 
ting those nations, to which she is so much in- 
debted for existence, and the supply of skilfol 
men, she merits the severest censure: ingmti- 
ttide stands conspicuous in the black lisb of her 
vices. , 

Ambition and the iust<tf domimoii^^ayiicter- 
ize the KpubUcaos of Amenca.. Ask ardent 
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desire to extend their sway over every part of 
the continent, and to extirpate all authority but 
their own, has strongly marked their public 
acts, manifesting itself even in their &vourite 
toasts and sentiments. In short, it is the darling 
object of the whole nation, which sooner or 
later may be gratified, if we neglect to strengthen 
Canada, Nova Scotia and new Brunswick, but 
not otherwise. 

Inflated with partial successes on the ocean^ 
their national vanity displayed itself in tiie most 
extravagant eulogies on 'the superior skill and 
prowess of their seamen. This theme was 
loudly touched by the Federal party. A navy- 
had long been an unpopular measure ; the ruling 
faction had neglected and opposed its formation: 
the Federalists alone saw the vast importance 6f 
a naval power, and were the original founders of 
it \ This circumstance ought to be p»iicularly 
considered by the British public, because those 
have been esteemed friends» who were in iact 
tiie most dangerous foes. 

At the present period the Federalists and De- 
mocrats cobcide in the full persuasion of the 
declining state of the British naval power, and 
of the brilliant destines now awaiting their own; 
expecting to divest the parent of her trophies, 
and to annihilate her commerce as well as her 
navy, at a period not &r distant ! Various cir- 
cumstances liave contributed to flatter them into 
this opinion. Great Britain has been fondly 
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designated ^* a magnificeni^ but sinking vessel.^'* 
This will prove delusive, if they by whom she 
is directed exert those energies and that ability 
they so amply possess : on the contrary, she 
shall ride safely amidst contending storms, till 
her glories shall be merged only in the last, the 
general convulsion, while she has existed to 
dispense peace and beneficence to every shore. 
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CHAP. HI. 

' ON THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES. 

America, llke every other state, is divi* 
ded into political parties. These range them- 
selves respectively under the denominatiohs of 
Federal-republican;—- -and Democratic ; the for- 
mer embracing a considerable proportion of the 
most enlightened and virtuous part of the com- 
munity, and which would inuU probability res- 
cue the nation from the disgrace and opprobrium 
brought upon it by impolitic and unjust mea- 
suresy were not their exertions repressed : the 
latter are a body in general distinguished by ig- 
norance, pertinacity, and infuriate party violence, 
under ingenious but unprincipled leaders. Both 
parties view this countiy with considerable jea« 
lousy ; but the Democrats, who may be styled 
"the people,'* carry this to the extremity of 
the most confirmed and rancorous malice ; ren- 
dered indeed comparatively impotent by its 
wildness and ^travagance ; while the Federal- 
ists, who are in general the opulent, have more 
just and consistent views. But should these 
latter gain the ascendency, conceive themaelyes 
aggrieved, and conclude on war, they will prove 
more formidably enemies than we have yet en-^ 
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coantered, inasmuch as they are decidedly the 
•* naval party," and would consequently strain 
every nerve to render their fleet truly formida- 
ble; and with their vast resources, would in 
time make it really such. The Federalists are 
not the friends of Britain, and would continue 
in peace only so long as their interests did not 
clash with ours. 

It was the bad policy of the ruling faction in 
declaring war whUe unprepared Jbr it^ that gave 
umbrage to the Federalists ; not any attachment 
to this country. The author has heard many 
respectable characters among them assert, that 
they were alike injured by England and by - 
France; and had their party been in -power, 
war would have been declared against both ! 
He is also convinced that the men whom we 
regard as friends, would prove more tenacious 
of the national honour, than those whom we 
justly consider as foes. Now as British mari- 
time rights and American claims are incompa- 
tible, it will follow that the harmony of the two 
countries is liable to frequent interruption, and 
that wars will prove the consequence. Such 
being the state of parties, and each equally 
averse to the independence and power of this 
country, but differing only in the modes of de- 
vdopihg their hostility; and the sentiments 
exhibited in their newspapers being designed' 
rather to conceal, than proclaim the truth, it 
behoves the Briti^ minister, the American 
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government, and the public in general, to con. 
sider that the polite attentions, and the hospita- 
lity of individuals, must not be mistaken for 
the feelings and sentiments of the party. 



CHAP. IV. 



ON THE CHARACTER AND QUAUFIGATIONS NECES- 
SABY IN A BRITISH MINISTER TO THE UNITBD 
STATES. -^ 



IN diplomatic transactions, much care should 
be exercised in the selection of suitable per- 
sons, but particularly in respect to the choice of 
a charge d'aflFairs to America. It is highly ex- 
pedient that he be past the meredian of life ; - of 
retired, yet observant habits ; and possessing the 
most extensive local information of the country 
to which he is deputed, as well as of our colo- 
nies on her frontier. — It is highly expedipnt also 
that his secretary be a native of the provinces ; 
for such are best qualified to give information 
respecting them. ^Besides accredited ministers. 
It is incumbent on the British government to em- 
ploy secret emissaries^ who may occasionally 
communicate wjth the charge d* affairs or govern; • 
ment at home. On the contrary, it would be, 
and indeed it has been most injurious to delegate 
a yoimg un 'Carried man, who may be easily en- 
tangled in the snares of an amour, to the neglect 
of the most important interests of his country : or 
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surrounded by enemies in the disguise of friends, 
and led by them from party to party, who would 
also by the most insidious conversation, mislead 
his judgment, and bias his opinions ; hence it 
would follow, that being kept in ignorance of the^ 
real state of things, imbibing the opinions of his 
very friendly hosts, he would tran^out to his 
government the most flattering account of things, 
perhaps at a time when the most hostile measures 
were in actual progress, and every thing beyond 
the pale of the minister's connexions bore the 
aspect of war. The consequence of this hitherto 
has been, that the British were pautious in their 
first operations of war, choosing rather to display, 
than use their force; and while this ill-timed 
forbearance was issuing in disaster and defeat^ the 
Americans were profiting by our inactivity to 
commence vigorous proceedings, and construed 
this exercise of benevolence into the extreme of 
cowardice, supposing that we feared to encounter 
their superior prowess : and because Britons 
were formerly victors on the ocean, every partial 
defeat was considered as. proving the declension 
of British, and the superiority of American naval 
power; for it was rarely adverted to, that the 
American vessels were stronger in men and guns 
than their opponents ; such mcts were not to be 
credited in the states. — These pretensions were 
carefully pressed upon the ^ninds of prisoners, in 
connexion with the flattering doctrines of liberty 
and equality, with -the folly of supporting the 
cause of tyrants, so as finally to overcome their 
principles of loyalty and patriotism, and thus in- 
ducing them to become ' traitors to their own 
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country. This was universally the case through- 
out the late war. 

A British diplomatist who should suffer him- 
self to be cajoled, would obtain unbounded marks 
of pretended respect, highly flattering to human 
vanity; but the minister who was steadily pursu- 
ing the real interests of his country, arising 
superior to the allurements around him, would 
be utterly disliked ; such men would never 
please the American people. It is futile to ob- 
ject, that unless a conciliatory disposition was 
manifest on the part of our minister, the two 
countries might be involved in war : for, the 
Americans will ever be guided by interest 
rather than by affection. Under any circum- 
stances, if opponunity and interest combinedi 
they would not fail to break the peace ; if they 
maintained it, it must be for the sake of trade. 
In short, they have lost the filial affection that 
would point to their consanguinity ; and it is 
now highly requisite for us to eradicate the idea 
of their having originally descended from us. — 
When once we can meet them in this respect 
on equal terms, we shall negotiate with justice 
to ourselves, and to posterity. 
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CHAR V. 



OK THE INJURIOUS TENDE5JCY OF AMERICAN RIVAL- 
SHIP IN TIME OF PEACE. 



America possesses facUities 'for prose- 
cuting nefarious schemes against Great Bri- 
tain, superiour to all other powers. The circum- 
stance of using the same language, gives her de- 
cided advantages as a rival. — Other nations may 
abuse^ our good faith, but America alone can do 
it with impunity. In that country a Briton may 
sometimes be distinguished from the native, by 
certain {peculiarities of speech and manner ; but 
in England the American proceeds unnoticed ;* 
he finds easy access to our manufactories, and 
gradually obtains, through various channels, the 
most complete information, which is immediate- 
ly transmitted to America. Sometimes these 
emissaries associate with the poorer manufactu- 
rers, excite a spirit of discontent, extol in the 

* The American peculiarities ; the nasal drone, and 
frequent use of « 1 guess," * I swear," " I calculate," 
(kalkelate), « sleek," « slim," » grade,'" " cents," " dol- 
Ura," &c. &c. in consequence of our provincial dialects^ 
<io not excite attention. 
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Strongest manner the happy United States, and 
would make apparent the great advantages of 
emigration to thenu At other times the masters 
.of American vessels, may pursue their plan of 
deooying seamen from our ships ; and this pre- 
datory system calls for the most unceasing vigi. 
lance on our part ; for, the American govern- 
ment stands pledged to encourage manu&ctures 
to the utmost, while various corporations and 
establishments have been formed, for the avowed 
purpose of rivalling those of Britain. And 
though time is requisite to mature and bring 
them to perfection, yet from the known charac- 
ter of the government and people, no means, 
however ne&rious, will remain unemployed until 
their object be attained. Already do the Ame- 
ricans manufacture iron, steel, hats, cottons, 
glass, leather, shoes, cabinet-work, mathemati- 
cal instruments, types, books, sails, cordage, Sec. 
to a prodigious extent, and of excellent quali^. 
Their edge tools, although not so neat, are bet- 
ter tempered than ours; and their common 
window glass is both cheaper and superior to 
our own. Their cotton and woollen manu&c- 
tories, it is true, are in a low state, and to these 
they will direct their chief attention; the busi- 
ness of manufactures being prosecuted with en- 
thusiasm. No sooner did an opportunity occur, 
than Merino sheep were eagerly imported from 
Spain, and to such an extent, as to be sold al- 
most as cheap as die native breed, though the 
country was at the same time well stocked with 
mutton. The Merinos have been widely dissc- 
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minated, the native breed has been in many in- 
stances crossed, and in others the Spanish breed 
perpetuated ; it having been ascertained by nu- 
merous experiments, that the wool suffers,^ no 
dettrioration, but rather improves by the change 
of climate. 

Still the Americans want the art of dressing 
their cloth- They can neither shear, nor press 
well ; and no doubt, the greatest exertions will 
be made immediately, to procure from England 
a supply of manufacturers in these departments ; 
ransacking Bradford, Troubridge, &c. for per- 
sons skilled in the broad- cloth fabric; Glasgow, 
Paisley, Maqchester, &o. for those engaged in 
the cotton manufature. — In their attempts to 
establish broad-cloth factories, various means 
have been employed to prejudice the country 
in favour of native goods : one method is to erase 
the manufacturer's marks from pieces of Eng* 
Itsh broad-cloth^ and substitute those of American 
factory in their stead; thus turning our own' 
ingenuity against us ! Let, then, the measures 
of this couutry be decisive i let us recollect with 
whom we have to do ; and adopt those precau- 
tions that may ensure our safety. 
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CHAP. VI. 



eir THE BESPBCTIVB NATURES 6P BMTIStt AKD AMB- 
BICAN WARFARE, AND THE NECESSITY OF AKTICIPA<> 
Xme HOSTILE OPEIIATION& 



AS'one war with America, whieh originated part- 
ly in French policy, has recently terminated ; and 
as others, from various causes, may be expected 
to arise, a few remarks on the mode of Ameri^ 
can warfare may not be impertinent* Its peculi'* 
arities being developed, means may be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the disasters which cha^ 
racterized the contest, and which unhappily gave 
the enemy plausible ground to boast of their su* 
perior cuurdijc and aoility ; though the cause 
might be soon discovered, since their radical 
di&rence, in the war maxims, and conduct of 
Uie British and Americans are obvious^ and will 
be found to embrace generally the foUowing 
particulars : 

First, The British scrupulously regard the 
point of honour, while die Americans hold what- 
efver is expedient, to be also lawful ; imitating, is| 
diis itspect^ the Fitoch.— SicovDiir, The 
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British maintain a strict discipline ; which, 
though it be carried to excess, restr£dns the 
brutal licentiousness of victorious soldiers : the 
Americans, on the contrary, cannot enact, much 
less enforce, laws authorizing severity of disci- 
pline. Hence, licentiousness being tolerated, plun- 
der is connived at, with all its concomitants. — 
Thirdly, in the British army, not only obedi- 
ence to, but respect for officers is maintained ; 
while, in the American, the soldier is a compa- 
nion for his officer.T—FouRTHLY, the British 
soldier, unless for patriotism, is without any 
Strong inducement to fight. When discharged, 
and unless his wounds entitle him to a pension, 
he is not sure of a recompence ; hence, when he 
discovers that the Americans, besides their usu- 
al pay, &c. give to every private, on his discharge, 
three hundred acres ofland^ this not only damps 
his loyalty, but he is under the strongest tempta- 
tions to desertion.* — Fifthly, The military 
evolutions of the British are well adapted to Eu- 

fopean COUntrica, oonap**rtttlvcly flear of wood, 

but are in a great measure useless in the wilder 
parts of America ; hence, while particular posts 
on the frontiers should be invested, the war 
ought to be carried into the heart of the cleared 
parts of the country- On the contrary, the 
American tactics are simple and rude ; efficient 
only on the frontier, where their militia can dc- 

. * The author will beg leeve ta call the attention of 
{lie public x6 this circumstance in its proper place*. 
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fend a post, or practiae a surprise to advantages 
—Sixthly, In naval a&irs, the Bricisb have 
long rejected the use of other missiles than round, 
and grape ; while the Americans use langrage, 
composed of old knife*blades, copper nails, glassy 
buck-shot, &c» also crow«bars, chain-shot, bar^ 
shot, and various other kinds.— Seven thlt,i 
The British, in consequence of having employ* 
ed their large navy for so long a period, at the 
commencement of the late war, could not man 
their ships to the full complement ; and even the 
major part of them not being Ordinary seamen f 
while the Americans not only took care to se*. 
lect able G«amen, but almost doubled the usual 
complement, and appuintcd miscreant deser- 
ters for quarter-gunners, boatswains, Scc«^--<«» 
Eighthly, The Britbh being in the habit o{ 
rather under-rating their forc^ in guns, the Ame« 
ricans improved on this circumstance, and en» 
larging the dimensions of their vessels, rated 
them low ; and though their guns were rated a^ 
British, they were really of French calibre.-<-<- 
Lastly, The British at the commencement of 
the war, were elate with victory, too confident 
of success; and by despising the force of the 
enemy, gave him a decided advantage, which 
by the Americans was carefully improved. The 
more thinking part among them, even befwe 

* When the Guerriere was taken^ the British officers 
and crew recognized several sailors on board the ene« 
my's ship. One man, in particulari had been cock* 
swain to Captain Dacr^s, 
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the war commenced, anticipated success, which 
Aey grounded on the neglect observable in the. 
preparations on the part of the British. . When 
the Guerriere was defeated, the ease with which 
the victory was obtained, excited surprise ; but 
when a second and a third British frigate were 
captured, the impression of positive superiority 
over us, was forcibly made on the public mind. 

There were opportunities of bringing the 
late war to an end, without compromising either 
our national character or interest : these, howev- 
er, were not only neglected, in consequence of 
those fatal prepossessions already named, but 
the general disasters of tlie war must be attribu- 
ted to the same source. New Orleans, even 
according to the opinion of American officers, 
might have been captured with the greatest ease, 
during the first year of the war; but by giving 
time to fortify what was truly a defenceless 
coast, we, in fact, deprived ourselves of that im- 
portant possession. By displaying a large force, 
and an injudicious mock bombardment of 
Stonington,* we excited contempt and indig- 
nation. 

It is not in the nature of Americans to forget 
things of this kind. The war now terminated, 

* This measure, it is asserted, was intended merely 
to terrify the inhabitants into a release of a certain 
BFitish lady : copies of a letter said to be sent by sir T. 
K— — o to the magistrates, promising to cease the bom- 
bardment if the lady were sent on board the squadron, 
appearedjn the American newspapers, with remarks* 
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Will be impressed on the mind with the most un- 
christian virulence : by a sermon Jrom the pulpit^ 
on the anniversary of American independence, 
the whole affair will be misrepresented to posteri- 
ty, and their hatred confirmed by time. The 
author has been witness to the acrimony of in- 
flammatory allusions made to the revolutionary 
war, which abounded in the American cau- 
cuses,* or political meetings, which preceded 
the war now closed ; these will continue to ope- 
rate with invincible force. 

Since then, America^ although disappointed 
in the the issue of the European contest,! has 
succeeded in obtaining from us an advantageous 
peace, and still values herself on a supposed pre- 
eminence over us and all other nations ; is it 
probable she will continue peaceable longer 
than necessity compels her to do so ? No : she 
has lc?irned to delight in war, and only wants 
funds to carry it on. This defect she will reme- 
dy, by extending her commerce and manufac- 
tures ; and our exertions must be employed to 
secure ousclvcs from her rapacity, even in time 
of peace. 

* Caucus^ a popular meeting for the discussion of 
politics. They generally precede elections, many per- 
sons addressing the company. 

t If indeed, the American government did not antici- 
pate the return of Bonaparte from Elbai being in the 
secret. 
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If at any future period, ivar should appear in- 
evitable, let not a mistaken humanity induce us 
patiently to bear provocation, to make conccs- 
sions, and to court American friendship ; but let 
Britain anticipate the evil, and be the first to de- 
clare war. The distance of the enemy, and her . 
means of annoying our commerce, by the im- . 
mediate equipment of numerous privateers, be- 
fore the evil would be remedied by the opposi- 
tion of an adequate force; or some man of war,' 
unapprized of a rupture, which might be attack- 
ed like the Frolic sloop of war, and captured by 
a vessel of the same nominal force, would in- 
Stpire the enemy with a species of frantic cou- 
rage : but by being btfore-hand in a declaration 
of war, we should not only deprive her of these 
advantages, but also by the employment of a 
sufficient force, cripple her means and destroy 
her spirit : we should give such terrible displays 
of power, without a moment's delay, by the de- 
struction of her commerce, ships, «nd town^ 
as thereby eflfectually to restrain her insolence. 
Procrastination only induces the more obstinate 
resistance, and gives time to concentrate and ma- 
ture the means of defence and attack.^ 



* A dash at Boston) would have succeeded three 
months after the commencement of the late war : as, ex* 
cepting the castie, which is not sufficiently strong on 
the land side to have resisted a bombardment from a 
convenient unguarded point of landi the other fortifies- 
tions were then out of repair ; the whole of which were 
reconnoitred by the author from the harbour. 



CHAP. VII. 



^ ON THE RESPECTIVE NATURES OF THE BRVnSH AND 
AMERICAN POPULATION. 



To unfold the causes which have contributed 
to raise America to her present height, it will be 
necessary to trace the origin of property, and 
consider the circumstances under which the in- 
habitants of all countries exist. 

That the earth in ifs unimproved state, is 
the common property of uncivilized man, is a 
fact whi6h few have been disposed to deny : but 
when men more enlightened and industrious^ 
are induced to cultivate the ground, they in a 
measure create it anew, and possess a right to 
the labour of their hands ; and as the numbers 
of these increase, that which before appeared a 
dreary wilderness, becomes a fruitful country, 
replete \nth comforts. Thus by degrees the 
wnole territory is occupied by the active and in- 
dustrious, whUe the idle and improvident, no 
longer able to support themselves by their for- 
mer means, and in danger of perishing for want, 
are roused to action ; betake themselves to arts, 

G 
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rude at first, but constantly improvbg, until 
the productions of the soil arc at length ex- 
plored, and human ingenuity exerted to dbco- 
ver the uses to which these productions may be 
advantageously applied. Staples are establishedi 
and manufactures give employment to those who 
possess no land, whfle others, more attached to 
rural life, continue in the country as labouren 
for hire. 

This state of things is fluctuating perpetual- 
ly : superior industry, skill, or various circum- 
stances combined, elevate many ; want of ap- 
plication and talents reduce others ; purchases 
and sales of land divide properties, or unite many 
in one mass. Thus great estates are formed, 
and the splendour of a landed interest establish- 
ed ; commerce at length transports superfluous 
productions to foreign parts, and imports from 
thence the necessaries or the luxuries of life. 
Thus employment is given to the whole com- 
munity ; but it dispenses its blessings by very 
unequal degrees : some are enriched, others im- 
poverished ; but the number of the latter wiD 
always greatly exceed that of the former. Hence 
it will come to pass in process of time, that 
while arts and trade flourish, and agriculture is 
generally diflused, multitudes of poor will be 
found wholly dependent on labour, even in the 
best regulated country ; and as these are prone to 
discontent, the superior condition of their rich 
neighbours will cause them to repine, producing 
a disposition to emigrate in order to better their 
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oondition. Such is the present state of Great 
Britain : the country is cultivated, improved, 
decorated; her staple commodities are well em- 
ployed as sources of wealth, her trad6 and ma- 
nufactures flourish : yet her proportion of poor 
is very large, whose necessities even her im- 
mense wealth, flowing so copiously through in- 
numerable channels, can scarcely supply. Fre- 
quent wars have loaded her with taxes, and in- 
creased the poverty of some / while others, by 
their means, have been raised to high dignities 
and great wealth. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the condition of the poor has not 
improved in the same proportion as that of the 
rich ; yet these differences arise from causes in. 
herent and direct, not from combinations of the 
rich to oppress the poor, as some imagine, and 
as the Americans attempt to prove. From this 
state of things arise effects equally beneficial 
and injurious. The numbef of poor diminishes 
the price of labour, and thereby benefit^ the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests ; and the 
numbers whom a small bounty will induce to 
enlist, give facilities for warlike operations, with- 
out which they could not be carried on. But, 
in opposition to this, paupers and depredators 
increase, and the poor are compelled to emigrate 
to those countries wliere greater advantages are 
expected to be obtained. 

No people know the origin of property better 
than the Americans ; none have it so immedi- 
ately before their eyes. Not only have they 
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hewed it from their forests, but they have ex- 
pelled thence the native proprietors. And if the 
white Americans claim absolute right to lands 
obtained from the aborigines by treaty, or force 
of arms ; if the richer Americans amass pro- 
perty, to the exclusion of the poor ;— with what 
countenance can they accuse diie opulent in Bri- 
tain of tyranny and oppression, merely because 
they apply their property agreeably to the die 
tates of their own minds ? If the poor in this 
country are debarred the possession of land, the 
wants of the rich furnish them with.employnient. 
But certainly when the numbers overflow, care 
should be ta^en to remove the willing superflu- 
ity, by the colonization of foreign possessions, 
where they may take root and flourish, and 
eventually prove of the greatest utility to the 
parent country. For want of due attention . to 
this point, great numbers of British subjects, 
disaffected to the government, or borne down by 
adverse circumstances, have sought the shores 
of independent America. The long continuance 
of a state of war in Europe, has greatly contribu* 
ted to swell the lists of emigrants, who, carrying 
with them their arts and collective experience, 
have increased both the numerical force and the 
political importance of the American States, be- 
yond all precedent. To this have been added 
the advantages of neutral commerce, when all 
Europe was engaged in war ; the connivance of 
the British at an illicit intercourse with their 
colonies ; and the increased demand for Ameri- 
can flour ; — ^a fortunate concurrence of events, 
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which have so contributed to their greatness, 
since their disunion from the British empire, 
that it is not surprising that the people should 
be elated, and draw comparisons to the disadvan- 
tage of other nations. 

In this prosperous career the Americans 
might htive proceeded without interruption, had 
they not perverted the neutral flag, by conduct 
highly inimical to the British interests, and at 
the same time given encouragement to the de- 
sertion of British seamen : which terminating in 
an unpfofitable war, it is hoped may direct this 
nation to pursue its true interests. 

It is to be expected that, in future, govern- 
ment will persevere in the wise measures it has 
now adopted, for directing emigration to their 
American provinces, as it has given decisive 
proofs of energy and prudence in its late enact- 
ments relative to the number of passengers in 
outward bound vessels, and the restrictions on 
the importation of grain. 
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CHAP VIII. 



On colonibs m general. 



The progress of man towards a state of civi- 
lization, and the benefits of society, seems to 
have been mok*e rapid in the earliest ages, than 
at later periods. We learn from the sacred nar- 
rative respectingthe confusion of languages, the 
immense multitudes that were bound together by 
one common language ; and when circumstances 
occasioned their dispersion, xhp rapid progress 
of infant settlements. It would appear that Asia, 
the primitive seat of man, was peculiarly suited 
to the colonization of the emigrant tribes of the 
human species, in notbebg so entirely covered 
with wood as Europe^or America in after times* 
We may possibly reject as fabulous, the ac- 
counts which histoiians have given us, of an 
army of a million of men under Semiiamis, 
which traversed from Cbaldea to India ; but the 
history of the Patriarchs who followed the pas« 
toral Ufe, and who eould wander from Chaldea 
to Egypt, and iirom Egypt back to Palestine, 
finding pasturage for :immense flocks of cattle 
and ^erds of various kindsi abundantly shows 
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that nature had left the country comparatively 
clear of wood, and that they were not often under 
the necessity of spending their time in cutting 
down immense forests, or even bestowing much 
labour in cultivating the ground, to procure the 
means of subsistence for man and beast. It is 
however certain, that the continent of Asia was 
very thickly inhabited, and that at length it 
poured its superfluous population, in copious 
colonies, throughout Europe and Africa. 

Colonics, then, owe their origin to this simple 
circumstance, namely, a desire to wander in 
quest of superior advantages in a foreign land. — 
In Europe and Asia, it is reasonable to suppose 
the adventurers met with the same obstacles 
which now present themselves to the American 
colonist : their progress, in the formation of so- 
cieties, was neither so rapid nor so extensive as 
their progenitors. Entering on a forest, the work 
of clearing and cultivation was. performed but 
slowly, and under the greatest difficulties : they 
were obliged to confine themselves to a small 
district, while the adjacent country continued a 
solitary wilderness, but into which the more idle 
part of the community resorting, found subsist- 
ence on the wild fowl with which the woods 
abounded, and in process of time became sa- 
vages, like those of America. The same causes 
which first led to emigration continuing to ope- 
rate, fresh bands continued to issue from the pa- 
rent country, who were either received as fi*iends, 
and joining themselves to their predecessors, 
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united in the same system^enlarging the bounds 
of cultivation ; or else, attacked and subdued 
the defenceless colonists, investing themselves 
with the labours of the vanquished, whom they 
compelled to cultivate t\fe soil as slaves* But, 
whenever the original possessors were suffieient* 
ly strong, and united to defend themselves, they 
removed to still more distant parts, forming dis- 
tinct settlements ; and history records the foun- 
dations of mighty empires, laid in colpnies ari- 
sing from this hostile source. 

Hie Romans first established colonies syste* 
matically in aid of their grand plan of empire* 
These differed not only^ iti thetr tendency and 
organization, from all that had preceded them, 
but also materially from each other. All 
former colonies having been led by some ad- 
venturous chief, independent of the nations 
from whence they issued, or gradually grew 
from the fortuitous amalgamation of a multitude, 
brought together without plan or leader ; while, 
on the contrary, it was the Roman policy to 
plant colonies for the purpose of keeping con- 
quered countries in subjection, and as a reward 
to those citizens who had promoted the public 
good.* These colonies were cither municipal, 
or military ; the former for the general purposes 
of agriculture and trade, the latter merely as 
garrisons : in no instance, however, did a Ro- 

* In this,. Britain should imitate the Romans. 
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man senate devise a colonial system on the mo- 
dern principle of monopoly and exclusion. 

• From the decline of the Roman empire, coIo- 
nies have arisen partly from war, and partly from 
the desire of nations and individuals to improve 
their condition, till the discovery of America, 
and the passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, produced an entirely new sys. 
tern— -the object of which is, equally to benefit 
tfie infant colony; and enrich the parent state, 
by mutual dependence, and a participation of 
reciprocal benefits: the colony depending on 
its parent for protection, while, in return, it 
transmitted to her ahi^e its staple exports. This 
system indeed was not perfected, nor its advan- 
tages fully appreciated, till by the rapid progress 
of some individuals, and the failure of others, 
governments were induced, not barely to con- 
cur in the establishment, but to lend their aid 
in promoting and extending their colonies. 
The effects were soon apparent, by the rapid 
increase of those states in wealth and naval 
power. 

Britain and France long rivalled each other in 
their colonial career. The latter, at length, 
yielded to the fortunes of the former, whose 
sway, in territorial influence, was now ample, 
and her power and riches great and increasing. 

The seeds of discord, however, were sown in 
some of the colonies from their first establish- 
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ment. These, and. the hatred borne to the mo* 
ther countiy, by convicts, whom she had trans- 
ported to America, were never eradicated. A 
few men of speculative minds, of restless tern* 
pers, and great ambition, profitted by this latent 
hostility, to magnify a trifling incident into a 
dangerous conspiracy of the mother, country, 
for destroying the Uberties of the colonies ! No 
means were spared to inflame the minds of the 
people, and unhappily the British government 
adopted measures of coercion, when a timely 
concession of the point would probably have 
proved a lasting bond of union between the 
colonies and parent state, and have also disap* 
pointed the ambitious projects of revolutionary 
leaders. Had America continued a British pro- 
vince, she would have derived advantages in 
that state, vasdy superior to any she now pos« 
sesses in her independent form. That her com- 
merce would have increased in a superior d^ee, 
may be proved by a simple reference to Hali- 
fax, St* John's, and Quebec* It would have 
kept pace with that of the mother country, 
whose power would have proportionally increase 
ed, and reflected an abundant share of prospe- 
rity on the colonies;! with the advantage of 

* The exports and imports of Quebec alone^ in the 
year 1808, were as follows :— 

Exports, . - - ;f 1,1 56,060 
Imports, ... 610,000 

Balance in favour of the colony, if 546,060 

t If the United States were still part of the British 
•mpire, France would have no chance in contending 
ag;ainst us. 
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Britiah capital^ to extend their manufactures, 
and clear their boids, although it is well known 
that a very considerable propcntion of Aeir 
merchants nowtnide fiK>m the same stock in a 
covert' way. 

If these positions be admitted, then it fdlows 
that if they were yet united to us, we should 
enjoy, in an increasing satio, the benefits of 
their trade and additioi^ strength. If, on the 
contrary, it be asserted, that the United States 
have been gainers by the change ; that diey have 
increased in power and wealth, .more than they 
would have done as colonies, however £ilse these 
assertions ; yet, if it be simply true, that they 
are now in a state to rival this country and 
threaten its overthrow, then should our govern- 
ment consider American afiairs as deserving its 
most serious attention, and adopt a. correspond'* 
ing system, of cdonization,. blending the policy 
of the ancient Romans with that of modem na« 
tions ; converting her colonies, into the means of 
increasing, both her strength and her opulence. 
In the next chapter, we shall attempt to prove 
that the measure pregnant witlt these benefits, 
would not be attended wpth danger. 



CHAP. IX* 



ON THE SECURITY OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
COLONIES. 

Jl H£ British provinces in North America have 
the strongest inducement to continue l<^al, thsA 
can opente on the human mind* Interest, that 
powerful impetus to society, which frequently 
repre^es and destroys the feelings of consan* 
guinity, rivets those provinces to the moAer 
country. By continuing loyal, they' have every 
thing to gain ; by joining the independent fede* 
ration of the neighbouring states, they have 
every thing to lose : by their connexion with us, 
they acquire importance and wealth ; by sece* 
ding, they would soon sink into then: original 
insignificance. 

Theff geographical position and climate, the 
circumstance of the river St. Lawrence being 
shut up by the ice durbg several months in 
each year, would reduce the Canadas, if they 
joined the union, to the situation of the iowest 
states; while equally with their own, the New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia lumber trade would 
be ruined by the competition of the new En- 
gland states. Instead of enjoying, as they now 
H 
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do, an increasing trade in these articles with 
Britain apd her dependencies, evAi this dimi- 
nished trade, would be obnoxious to frequent 
interruption, in time of war with England; 
who, by blockading one rwer^ could eflfect- 
ually destroy the commerce of these extensive 
countries. Their fisheries would also suffer in 
a still greater proportion : even now they have 
felt the weight of rivalship, and in a great mea- 
sure yielded to the activity and enterprise of 
the republicans, who possessing superior feci- 
lities, have borne away the principal share of 
this valuable branch of commerce : nor can it be 
doubted, in the ev^it of their union with the 
states, that this competition, with all itsdisadvan- 
tages, would b^ increased : on th^ other hand, if 
this country properly consult her own safety 
and interest, they will have the glorious pros- 
pect of a monopoly, fraught with the greatest 
benefits. — We may add to these the evils of 
separation before alluded to, the growing taxes, 
and the exclusion from some important branches 
of commerce, which independent America now 
experiences, and which, while they diminish 
her advantages, will, in the same ratio, promote 
the interests of the British colonies. 

Can it then be supposed, that men thus 
situated, will voluntarily separate from a coun- 
try, from whom they derive these solid advan- 
tages ? The thing is highly improbable ; nor 
can the example of the United States be fairly 
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adduced, since, as was before observed, the 
seeds of revolution were early sown there. On 
the contrary, the British provinces of Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
were peopled almost exclusively by American 
loyalists, who have preserved, unimpaired, that 
attachment to this country which caused their 
•expatriation. The settlers who have since joined 
them, have, with the former, enjoyed the fos- 
tering care of government, and a popular con- 
stitution, with all the advantages before enu- 
merated; whyethe Frendi inhabitants of Lower 
Canada, being those only whose good disposi- 
tion might be at all questioned, have evin- 
ced on every occasion the contrary feelings of 
loyalty and patriotism : and whatever predilec- 
tions they might entertain for France, it is cer- 
tain they would most decidedly oppose the 
United States : in short, the general good dis-^ 
position and conduct of the provinces, during 
the late war, stands eminently conspicuous, 
and merits a suitable reward. 

• 

Though this country, since the fatal Ameri- 
can secession, has made but few attempts to 
extend her colonies, yet the bond of union be- 
tween her and the loyal provinces has been 
drawn much closer, in consequence of the ex- 
istence of an. independent rival in their neigh- 
bourhood^ while experience has shown the 
inability of the United States to conquer Cana- 
da, even in its present state: although one 
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ai^mait urged in Congress on behalf of a 
declaration of war, was die ease and certainty 
with which the provinces would be conquered. 
It was even represented that the provincials 
would not resist, but meet their invaders, and 
recognise in them deliverers from tyranny and 
oppression ; or that if, contrary to expectation, 
they did resist, they might, when conquered,* 
be retained as a pledge, to secure more favour- 
able terms of peace. Britain, it was said, ^^ would 
make any sacrifice rather than leave valuable 
colonies in* the enemy^s hands," while, among 
the many curious speculations that were made 
of the importance of these provinces to the Uni- 
ted States, it was estimated that the coal alone 
of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia would repay 
the expenses of a seven yearsf war : yet with 
ail these inducements and exertions, their aims 
have been frustrated, and Canada has triumphed 

* So confident were the Americans of Buccees, that 
General Dearbome had actually prepared a triumphal 
coat, richly decorated with oak leaves, as the victor's 
mead, which was destined to be worn on entering 
Quebec. The popular toast was, << may the army eat 
its Christmas dinner in Quebec." 

t Unwise reservations to the crown of all mines, Sec. 
essentially injure the colonies. The Cape Breton coal 
is farmed by a company, who make shameful use of their, 
monopoly, to keep coals dear at Halifax. There )iave 
been numerous grains of pure gold found in Nova Scotia; 
and it is presumed there are veins of that metal in the 
province. Chrystal is found in" the basin of mines at 
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over all the hostile attacks of the United States 
of America. 

Cape Blowmedown and the Asbestos in considerable 
quantities : b.ut the inhabitants having «no encourage^ 
ment} do not use their internal resources. 
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CHAP. X. 



ON THE INHERENT WEAKNESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 



A COUNTRY is strong in proportion to its 
means of defence, and weak in proportion to the 
extension of its frontier and the thinness of its 
population. Hence islands are strong as sur. 
rounded by the sea, and invincible when employ- 
ing a superiority of naval force. 

America, possessing a sea frontier of great ex- 
tent, and large navigable rivers, enjoys the means 
of iDuilding ships in safety, far inland, and of 
sending them to sea. Those, when once ofFthe 
coast, can range the ocean with inipunity ; while 
their return is facilitated by the innumerablchar- 
hours which present themselves, especially to 
the eastward. On this coast, fogs and variable 
winds prevail, rendering it difficuh to watch or 
blockade the creeks and commodious inlets with 
which it abounds. But these circumstances r 
render it impossible, for the Americans to guard 
against predatory incursions. Floating armies, 
confining their operations to descents on the 
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coast, an4 hovering about, could perpetuallyjia- 
rasft them by marches and countermarches, 
while their real point of attack might be efiec- 
"^ually concealed. The safety of their seaports, 
during the late war, is rather owing tp British 
forbeaiiance than to the strength of tteir fortifica- 
tions: even New York is not impregnable, 
though protected by Castle Williams. 

As it is of great importance to the British go- 
vernment always' to be fully and accurately in- 
' formed concerning the military positio;is of the 
United States, it may be &irly presumed that 
due attention will always be paid to this point : 
it would enable invaders frequently to turn a 
post that was^oo strong for direct attack. For 
instance, with the requisite information, in an at- 
tack on 3oston, cavalry might be landed near 
Scituate, who, by a quick movement, could 
surprise and possess themselves of Dorchester 
heights^ while a feint was made in front of the 
harbour ; and the heights once taken^ the town 
would not be tenable, and must capitulate with- 
out much bloodshed. 

The French government were very assiduous 
in the collection of information relative to Ame* 
rica: the change, the parade, the public works, 
were all infested by French emissaries, who con- 
tinually transmitted^the most accurate intelligence 
to their employers ; and as Buonaparte had cer- 
tainly the conquest of that country in view, if 
opportunities had been afforded for making the 
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att^gnpty-his operations would soon have prov- 
ed, that he knew thege<^i:a]^y of the country 
well* 

The great extent of the United States inland 
frontier, renders it extremely vulnerable, while 
their principal rivers rise but a short distance 
from our own> and would greatly facilitate the 
advance of an army into the interior. Such be- 
ing our rival's situation, it bcx^omes an imperious 
duty incumbent on us to strengthen the oppo- 
sing frontier, and to be ready to act on the dffen- 
sive» if occasicm required^ whidi would bpersUie 
as « diversion to draw tlie militia from tiie coast* 
And if the British forces under Generals Am« 
herst, Wolfe, and Prideaux, could^ commence 
operations at three distant points, and succeed 
in forming a junction at Montreal, it would not , 
be difficult to nuirch from Canada on New York, 
in co-operation with a sufficient force kom the 
Atlantic; esqpecially. as the country near Lake 
Cbamplain, which in General Wolfe's time was 
a dreary wilderness, now^presentsflouiisfaiag set- 
tlements and improved roads. The same im- 
provements are also observable on the Mohawk, 
Connecticut, Susquehanna, lUinois, and Kenne- 
bec rivers. 

Thus holdir^ Canada, and preserving it in a 
proper military condition, no state in the Union 
could be secure from an irruption from thence 
into its very interior, if occasion required ; while 
her own inherent strength may be appreciated by 
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calling to mind, that, preTioas to 1758, widi a 
« slender pq)ul9tion, she held in check, for a con- 
siderable periodi and frequently beat the whole 
British army, though greatly superior in numbers 
Wid equipment. 

If Canada, when an infant setdement, display- 
ed such an imposing posture, what may not be 
expected from her in future ? In the hte con- 
test the resistance she made, proved that her 
frontier is worthy the.most serious attention of 
the parent country: and when duly reinftirced, 
will prove an impregnable barrier to American 
encroachment, as well asa key at all times to the 
hostile states. This subject is deserving the 
more respect, firom the con^deration that the 
Americans have avowed their determination to 
possess Canada, and never to lose sight of that 
' object ; and this especially, as the peace recently 
conchadedcsttinot «be regarded as very sincere. 
The unexpected changes that have lately occur- 
red in Europe, may possibly contribute to en- 
courage America again to commence hostili* 
ties.* 

It is to be regretted, that a change in the fron- 
' tier line of the provinces, has not been insisted 
on in the treaty of Ghent. But as the author 
considers that subject of vast importance, he re- 
serves his opinion^ upon it for another chapter. 
In the mean time, however, the British public 
ought to be informed, that American ambition 

♦ Written before the battle of Waterlbo. 
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alms not only at tiie reduction of Canada, but 
also at the extirpation of the Indiaif^Sy which will 
be much facilitated by their knowledge of the 
frontier, giving them a decided advantage in their 
negociations with us* Hence those extensive 
regions lying to the westward of Lakes Michi- 
gan and Superior, have been marked out as the 
seat of future states, under the title of Indiana ! 
Thus from the lake of the Woods, to the Falls 
of St Anthony, and thence to Lake Erie, 'hostile 
settlements are forming on the borders of Upper 
Canadfi ; and Aat, no doubt, with an ultimate 
view to its entire reduction. The circumstance 
of the existence of these coicmiesy should rouse 
the attention of this government : their inhabi- 
t^ts at present are thinly scattered, and it is not 
likely that a great population will gather rpund 
them, if Britain do but colcmise her own provin- 
ces. Forty thousand emigrants disposed along 
the frontier, from Kingston to Lake Superior, 
and the same number settled in other parts of 
Canada, Nova. Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
would be amply sufficient for all the purposes of 
agriculture and defence. Until that number be 
completed, this nation should not be satisfied, 
nor consider her provinces to be secure. 



CHAP. XL 



ON THE INDIAN ALLIES. 



It is now a fact well understood, that the 
friendship of the Indianshto this country, when 
engaged in an American war, is of the most de- 
cided advantage. Hence it has been the policy 
of our commanders in Canada, to conciliate their 
esteem. In this Sir William Johnson and Ge- 
neral Brock were eminent examples, and the 
death of the latter wa9 peculiarly disastrous, as, 
he knew so well how to manage their capricious 
tempers. The bravery and good conduct of 
these poor allies, their attachment to this country, 
and to its Sovereign, whom they style " their 
Great Father^ merits both our applause and gra- . 
titude ;* and though in war they are cruel and 

^ The fato of tho bravp cbUf Tpcumtethi claims th« 
tear of aympathy. After the moat ti^nal displays of he<» 
role courage* he fell) and was found by the Americans,L. 
who, after flaying.the body, stuiTed the skip with straW} 
and displayed It as a trophy !-*If this instance of barba* 
rism be not sufiicient to appal the admirers of republican 
America, it might be further observedf that about^ the 
same tlniei some advantages having been obtained 'over 
the western Indians, the nation was compelled to deliver ^ 
up their cblefi whom the victors condemned to be burnt 
alive I 

I 
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revengeful, yet in peace they are just in their 
dealings, punctual in the observance of promi- 
ses, of strict veracity, and scrupulously honest; 
deserving the utmost care in their instruction 
and civilization, yet suffering more by our bad 
example than they gain by our intercourse. 

It now appears beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction, that American policy is directed to- 
wards the total extermination of the Indisms. 
Our policy, on the contrary, should be to col- 
lect and concentrate their scattered tribes, at- 
taching them to our interests, by blending them, 
if possible, with our own people, by means of 
intermarriages: and the author entertains the 
pleasing opinion, that complete success in the 
attainment of this object may soon be expected, 
provided sufficient attention is paid to their true 
interests. 

Partial attempts to improve the condition of 
the Indians have been made, both by the British 
and American governments, notwithstanding 
the prevailing sanguinary views of the latter, 
while societies afid individuals have prosecuted 
with ardour the same benevolent design. The 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, in particular, have 
distinguished themselves by their endeavours 
to introduce among these indolent and degra- 
ded beings, agriculture and habits of industry, 
and that with considerable success. Their plan 
was, in the first instance, to concifiate and as- 
sure the Indians that they were only actuated 
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with a viev to their benefit: then to point out 
the importance and great advantage of these 
pursuits ; agiid when they were sufficiently dis- 
posed to commence the labour, they furnished 
them with seeds, tools, and instructors. 

Tlie benevrfent mtentions of the British 
government towards the Indian;5 have been va- 
riously exhibited, such as in t^ie establishment 
of schootl^ fqf their education; but these in- 
stitutions, emanating from i^ilanthropy, indi- 
cate absolute ignorance of the real character of 
those they are designed to benefit. It is better 
to tame them to the R,xe and plough, than dis- 
gust them with learning. The author has seen 
many, \yho could converse and write, both in 
French md English, yet had not lost their 
native laziness, or savage habits. In vain niay 
the government erect, and liberally endow such 
institutions, or use any other means to attain 
thi§ desirable object, unless tl^e execution of 
their intentions be confided to proper men. 
The intendants of Indian affairs may be enrich- 
ing themselves from the presents which annually 
pass through their hands, and which Hi^e de- 
signed to conciliate the native^, whil? the de- 
signs of government are frustrated, and tUe 
poor Indians retrain more depraved than befori^, 
— rCan British authority hp better exerted than 
in detecting and punishing §uch offenders ? 

Intermarriages between the Indians and the 
Canadians, is a su^^ject that should OjC9upy the 
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attention of the British government. A small 
boun^ given to the partiesi, would overcome 
innumerable objections that might otherwise 
arise. A premium of one thousand acres should 
be given to any man who married a Sqiupv^ 
and had two children by her, subject to this 
condition, that it should revert to the crown, 
if at any time he abandoned his wife. A like 
premium should be given to a woman who 
married an Indian, and by her influence led him 
into habits of industry. In this case, the man 
should be regarded as a minor, while the estate 
should be secured to the woman. A premium 
of one thousand pounds should be given to 
any philanthropist, who, by his persuasions, 
without the aid of liquor, prevailed on not less 
than fifty Indians, to form a settlement, clear 
the land, and cultivate it, and pursue a course 
of industry for ten successive years, the men 
labouring equally with the women ; the tools 
&c. furmshed by government, and the produce 
of the farms being solely appropriated to the 
benefit of the Indians. 

Various other regulations might be m^de, 
with abundant profit to the country. Gentle 
means must be used, and pains taken to eradi- 
cate that contempt for labouring men and the 
notion of superior ease and dignity, which the 
meanest Indian entertains. 

The author once knew a whole tribe of the 
Buck^ or Arrowkwas Indians, on the river Co- 
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i^ntain, in Berbice, so far aroused, hy^ i^it&il ad- 
dress, from their native indolence, as %q ppoir 
menc^, and perfect the clearance q( an estate 
of two thousand acrps^ This is not ^ fair ex- 
ample of the utility of the nie^sur^s propQse(l» 
as the temptation of rum was e^iployea, an4 
when the contract was completed, they return- 
ed to their old habits of savage life.^ 

It should be a point of considerable moment 
with the Governors of Canada, to make such 
arrangements as may induce the Indians to 
build their villages more remote from the fron- 
tier^ in order that, should hostilities recom- 
mence, the enemy may not obtain possession 
of the Squaws, and Pappooses, (that is, the 
women and children) as hostages for the con- 
duct of thie men; a policy successfully em- 
ployed during the late war, and which reluc- 
tantly compelled the Indians, in some instances, 
to take up arms against us. — Another conside- 
ration of importance is, that vigilance be exer- 
cised to prevent emissaries from the United . 
States seducing the aifection of these Indian 
allies, who in consequence of their extreme 
credwlity, may be easily imposed on ; and as 
nothing is more odious to an Indian than the 
imputation of cowardice, no doubt exists in 
the mind of the author, but the circumstances 

* Perhaps this was the cheapest clearance ever made i 
the whole double l6t of two thousand acres, cost only a 
puncheon of rumj called kiil devils which sells for about 
l9. 6(/. a gallon and two pieced of blue lalanipores. 
I 2 
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of the late peace will be so falsely coloured ia 
American attempts of this nature, that unless 
much care is used to enlighten their minds, and 
prove the contrary, the unsuspecting Indians 
may suppose us such as represented, and for 
ever abandon our alliance. 



CHAP. XII. 



ON THE FISHERIES. 



A. NATION possessing natural resources, 
should never permit them to be employed by 
foreigners against herself. They may indeed, 
from courtesy, be permitted to participate in 
the benefits ; but when this permission is so 
used, as either to become injurious to the pro- 
prietors, or when the admitted party claims the 
privilege as a right, and proceeds to enforce 
the claim, effectual measures must be employed 
to repress the intruders. To the disgrace of 
past times, the Dutch fishermen were not only 
permitted to take fish on the coast of England, 
but actually to bring it to the London market; 
while this lucrative concern annually drew im- 
mense sums over into Holland, impoverishing 
this country, injuring our fisheries, and proved 
destructive to the supplies of seamen, whose 
nursery was thus transferred to foreigners. 

Similar in kind, but far more injurious in 
its effects, was the policy which gave permis- 
sion to the Americans to take cod on thebanks^ 
of new-foundland, Sable, &c. There the Bri. 
tish maintain^ large establishments for curing 
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and ware-housirig the fish» and support several 
thousand persons employed in the fishery. Ac- 
cording to existing regulations, the fish must 
be cured and dried on shore, where it under- 
goes a minute inspection, by persons properly 
qualified, who divide it into classes, which are 
distinguished as Merchantable, Madeira, and 
West India fish; the former being the superi- 
or, the latter of inferior quality, while the re- 
fuse is not permitted to bg^sent out of the coun- 
try, being destined either to feed dogs that 
draw sledges, or perish with the entrails of the 
fish, which are not suffered to be drawn until 
its arrival on the shore* 

These wise regulations are intended to pre- 
serve the reputation of the goods in foreign mar- 
kets, and up the Straits, where fish of the 
first quality is chiefly purchased ; an^ they, at 
the same time; operate to preserve unipjured 
the fishery itself as the cod desert those parts 
that are contaminated by offal. 

Unrestrained in the mode of curing their fish, 
and regardless of reputation, the Americans 
adopted a cheaper and more expeditious me« 
thod. Neglecting the trade in merchantable 
fish, they aimed principally at supplying our 
West India colonies : instead of losing time to 
cull and dry the fish on shore, which would 
have employed additional boats and hands, they 
salted their fish down on board their vessels as 
soon as caught; an4 to the excessive injury ^of 
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. the fishery, threw the guts, &c. into the sea, 
and 'either did not dry their fish at all, or very 
imperfectly, on the deck' and rigging, during 
their passage. On their arrival, it was usual to 
make the best bargain they could, lumping 
their whole cargo together, according to its ap^ 
parent quality. The merchant afterwards se- 
parated Ae good from the bad, reserving the 
former for the whites, the latter for the negroes, 
who are most gratified by decayed fish, of strong 
rancid smell ; it being usual in the same cargo, 
to find every variation, from absolute putres- 
cence, to that of the middling quality. 

By these means, after returning to the coast 
of Newfoundland, with a cargo of rum, sugar, 
or molasses, stnugghd on board, and bartering • 
their goods at Burin, the bay of Bulls, &c. they 
would take in a second cargo^ cither of prime 
fish for Europe, or West India fish, with which 
they would take a second trip, and sell at an 
advanced price, and that even before our regU' 
lar traders were prepared to make one voyage ; 
and when these at length arrived, the market- 
was frequently found glutted with the Amcri- 
can cargoes ! Under these circumstances, they 
were obliged to sell at inferior prices, some- 
times even below the prime cost of labour.* 

* The demand for fish in our West India settlements, 
upon an average of three years, endin 1807, was 456,331 
cwt. 97,486 of whicb was furnished by the mother coun* 
try, leaving 358,735 cwt* which should. have been sup- 
plied from our own American fisheries. But strange and 
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But these evils, though great to individual 
merchants, are not to be compared with those 
which ai^!ie to the nation genendly. The Ame- 
ricans chieBy ^oiploy in this trade old and crazy 
vessels, in general tfie joint property of master 
and crew, who share the i»t>fits as in privateers; 
which stimulates individud exertion, both in the 
taking and curing the fish, ^s well as under the 
peculiar fatigues and hardships of the voyage; 
the state of the ves^l obliging them moi^tly to 
work the pumps during the whole .passage. 

This made them good sailors, expert in re- 
sources, and better suited than landismen to 
class as ordinaries and wasters, on board ships 
iof \^ar. Jf the Americans are indebted to their 
more regular commerce, and large vessels, for 
abk seamen^ they derived the oidinary, which 
constitute the more numerous classes, £rom 
this trade ; and the privateers in the late war 
derived from hence their main strength; men 
of proper habits, who could endure almost any 
privation, or encounter any danger. 

The permission of this trade certainly an- 
swered the purposes of the West India planters 

unaccountable as it qiay appear, although our own fish- 
eries produced 8 \.r,35l cwt yet the British government 
encouraged the Americans to supply 188,125 cwt, of thfe 
358,735 i whilst, by their impolitic measures, they so 
cramped this valuable branch of the trade of our Ameri* 
can colonim, that only 170,610 was supplied from our 
own fisheries in that quarter ; which were kept in a dis- 
couraged state} though suceptibie of the greatest im- 
provement 
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and merchants, who welcomed the Americans 
as most valuable triends; but it so depressed 
our rising colonies, that they hardly dared to 
enter into any competition,' till the late war put 
an end to the rivalship* Then they began to 
partake of the benefits which nature and local 
situation had assigned to them ; and considera- 
ble extensions of the fisheries were made by 
the British provincial merchant^. It now ap- 
pears that nothing is wanting to enable Britain 
to furnish the West Indies on better terms than 
her competitors, but an accession of manual 
strength to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edward's Island; 
these provinces being sufficiently fertile to sup- 
port aa increased population, while the old es-, 
tablishments in Newfoundland would be highly 
benefited by the transfer of the trade from 
the Americans to the provincials. Considering 
the sterility of the soil, and inhospitality of the 
climate, it will never be expedient to cultivate 
New Foundland : it must continue a mere fish* 
ing establishment, dependent on fpteigti sup* 
plies. But this cannot with propriety be said 
of the provinces previously alluded to, which, 
if they have in any measure dependant on im- 
portation, itSis because the towns have possessed 
the major part of the emigrants who came into 
the country, leaving the farmer almost desti- 
tute of labourers, to supply by extended cultir 
vation, the increased demand. Newfoundland 
should confine itself exclusively to the prepa- 
ration of the fish for purchasers ; leaving to the 
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provincials the carrying of them to the West 
Indies, and to the European merchants the 
exportatfon to England and the Strait^ 

Beside the article of cod fish, there }$ a cout 
aiderable demand in the West Indies for her- 
rings, mackarely salmon, 8cc. which abound on 
the coast, in the creeks and rivers of British 
America, from Labrador to Maine j and this 
description of fishery the provincials should be 
encouraged to prosecute on the largest pos- 
sible scale. This can only be effected by 
an increase of population } for as matters 
now stand, the fishery rather injures than ^- 
nefits the provinces, since if the scanty num. 
ber of labourers they contain, hire themselves 
to this employ, they must desert the farmers 
m the spring, when their services art most 
wanted. 

It has been proposed, thata monopoly should 
be given to the British herring fishery at home; 
but those who sunport such a proposition 
would do well to reflect that the rei^of abso^ 
lute monopoly is oven and as this country 
must divide her profits and commerce to a 
certain ejctent, the only real question is, shall 
thi^ participation be given to our rancorous 
enemies and inveterate foes, or to obedient 
and valuable colonies, who, during the kte 
contest, espoused our cause with ^ ardour, 
and roaintamed no contemptible number of 
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troops in our defence ?* Surely Great Britain 
is the more compelled to adopt the latter 
policy, from the consideration, that by so 
doing the provinces will be effectually secured 
in their allegiance, having then the same in- 
terests, and being equally opposed to the same 
rivals. 

In the late treaty of Ghent, no mention is 
made of the fisheries ; but although nothing 
is expressed, it is hoped that government has 
decidedly prohibited the Americans from ta- 
king fish in our waters, and its ^sale in our 
West India islands. Unless such strong mea- 
stlres be adopted, the provincial merchant, 
who has already embarked extensively in this 
trade, in the expectation of being supported 
by the legislature, will be entirely ruined, and 
the employ revert again to the Americans, 
with its numerous train of benefits. But should 
the most rigid prohibitions ensue, attempts 
will be made by these active rivals to share 
the gains with us ! These must be immedi- 
ately crushed ; no evasions whatever should be 
connived at. Experience has sufficiently proved 
that the restraint of law is of little avail, when 
opposed to American individual interest. If 
cargoes be allowed to arrive from the United 
States, and to be sold in the West Indies with 



/ * Newfoundland Fencibles, New Brunswick Fen* 
cibles, 104th Regiment, Glengary's Rifle Corps, &c. 

K 
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lltiplimty, k will be in vaiii to guard die bai^ 
df Newfoundland with cruisers; yet if the banks 
be not guarded, it will be in vain to look out 
ki the West Indies. 

» 

If this country perceives the propriety of 
retaining her natural advantages, and employ- 
ing her resources, she must not merely ex- 
clude the Americans from the banks of New- 
foundland, but by every possible means en- 
courage emigration ; for, without an increase 
of inhabitants, the provinces can never carry 
the fishery to an extent sufficiently great to 
ensure that permanent advantage to the nation^ 
which it is capable of producing 

Whatever is done with effect, must also be 
done quickly* The Americans, perhaps even 
*now, are preparing once more to exercise 
what they have strenuously asserted to be their 
rights ; but should they be again permitted to 
obtain possession, the fishery would thereby 
become once more a bone of contention ! It 
is therefore better to put. it completely out of 
their power again to mistake our favours for 
their property. 

The advantage of the fisheries has been in a 
measure already experienced, although never 
yet carried to half their possible extent ; but 
it is impossible to calculate on the probable 
benefits that might be derived from them. 
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The increasing difficulties of the times m which 
we live, make it necessary to exert more vi- 
gouT and greater enterprise, than we have 
bitherto been accustomed to ; for there seems 
no other method of retaining our national pre- 
eminence. 



CHAP. XIIL 



Oir THB LUMBBR TBiU>]B. 



Mercantile men are weU apprized, of 
the vast importance to this country of the 
lumber trade, though it may be overlooked by 
those whose engagements do not connect them 
with it ; but by referring to authentic tables, 
the author hopes to place the importance of 
ithis subject in a just point of view. 

It appears that, in 1807, the Canada^;, ex-* 
ported oak, pine timber, planks, and staves, to 
the amount of ;Cl34,344, lOs* and connected 
therewith, pot and pearl ashes to the amount 
of >C104,329, 15f. 7d. whUe Great Britain 
importied from Russia^^ in the year 1790, 
1,193,125 planks, 85,647 boards, and 1456 
masts. ^ 

These facts prove the high importance of 
this branch of commerce to Great Britain^ es- 

^ T^ke'» Life of U>e Empress C^thariii* It ^ $^^$m0 

X 2 
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pecially considering the scarcity of wood at 
fiome, and our immense consumption for 
ships, houses, cooperages, cabinet-work. Sec. 
Attempts should therefore be made to retain 
in this empire those immense sums, which 
have been annually expended among foreign- 
ers, in the purchase of lumber ; and no un- 
prejudiced mind can dispute the propriety of 
transferring part, at least, of the Baltic trade 
to our own provinces. The importance of 
supplying the West Indies from these provin- 
ces, and rigorously prohibiting the United 
States from any participation in the trade^ will 
be enforced in the course of the cliapter, by 
plain, but, as the author hopes, sound and con* 
vincing arguments. 

Is it reasonable that they who have separated 
themselves from our interests, should.be per- 
mitted to enjoy all the advantages, and sustain 
^ none of the disadvantages, which are the por- 
tion of our faithful adherents ? and , when, at 
length, our true policy be ascertained, by pain- 
Jut experience^ can the Americans complain if 
they shall be deprived altogether of these priTile- 
ges ? The consequence of their being admitted 
Into the West India market was, the possession 
of an enormous proportion of the trade, by 
underseBing the provincial and British mer- 
chants. 

We may further observe, that Bryan Ed-- 
wards estimates the annual demand of a WeiA^ 
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India plantation of six hundred acres, in staves 
nnd heading for casks alone^ at £lSO. In the 
year 1791^ it was estimated, that in Jamaica, 
there were 796 sugar estates : these, at the 
rate of ;C150 each, per annum, would give the 
Americans >Cl 19,400 annually, in this branch 
of trade from one island. Add to this, the 
consumption of the other colonies, the con-^ 
stant increase of cleared estates, and the new 
settlements of Berbice and Demerary, and it 
win clearly appear, that the supplies requisite 
for these, and other descriptions of timber, arc 
immense, especially when it is recollected, that 
the buildings in the towns and plantations arc 
chiefly constructed of wood.— The annual de- 
.mand for luipber, previous to the restrictions, 
was 171,740 loads; the Americans, through 
the impolicy of our government, -fiirnishing 
113,600, while our provinces had only the op- 
portunity of supplying about 3496 loads : but, 
in 1810, while the restrictions on the Ameri- , 
can commerce continued, the exports frqin 
Quebec alone amounted to 160,932 loads, 
proving the ability of the colonies to supply 
the most unlimited. demand, and clearly exhi- 
biting the immense disadvantages our colonies 
formerly laboured under, from the want ot this 
sirigle branch of trade. 

But the suppliers also roughly manufac- 
tured the wood into planks, shingles, scant- 
ling, &c. the situation of the West India islands 
rendering this diminution of their labour ne» 
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cessaiy ; thus giving to the Americans, in con« 
sequence of their great proportion of this trade, 
immense advantages inasmuch as it furnished 
employment to numerous saw-mills and shin- 
gle-makersy and improved territory otherwise 
of no value, except as supplying lumber ! 
Thence arose in the stony, sterile regions of 
New Hampshire, flourishing settlements, and 
a numerous population* At Damoriscotti, the 
author saw, upon one stream, eight saw^mills, 
in the short space of a quarter of a mile« 
These districts, not being able to raise within 
themselves a supply of food, the southern 
states were also benefited, by furnishing them 
with flour, and other necessaries: this occa- 
sioned an extensive coasting trade, which, 
when interrupted by our cruisers, during the 
late war, was conducted on land, by means of 
waggons, and gave rise to the humorous idea 
of a ^^ hone marine.^^ 

Had there not been a great oversight in the 
.^ritish negotiators of 1783, New Brunswick 
should have extended to the river Kennebec, 
which seems the natural boundary, and would 
Iiave includeed several fine streams^ suitable for 
saw-mills; or early encouragement should have 
been given to the provinces to engage in the 
lumber trade, before these streams became thus 
instrumental in repressing the growth of the 
provinces : but, as things exist at present, it 
^ould be considered a disadvantage, by the 
iumber cutters of New Brunswick, were the 
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country between Castine and East-Port pos- 
sessed by Great Britain ; for then the inhabit 
tants, in consequence of the superior facilities 
they possess, would have quite the advantage 
of them in the lumber trade, — The restoration 
of Moose Island, however, should be resisted. ' 
It was the noted resort, during the late war, of 
privateer pickaroons, who so infested the Straits 
of Passamaquody and the bay of Fundy, that a 
vessel could not escape them ; and, in case of 
hostilities^ might again prove a severe check to 
the lumber trade of St. John's, New Brunswick ; 
operating as an enemy's station at the Nore, 
would on the trade of London ; the two cases 
being exactly parallel. It is therefore confi- 
dently hoped that the British commissioners 
will appreciate its importance, if it come under 
their cognizance ; for they may be assured, 
that nothing can benefit the whole province of 
New Brunswick so. much as the possession of 
this Island. 



CHAP. XIV- 



ON THE TRADE IN HORSES AND HORNED CATTLE. 



This branch of commerce has been a fruit* 
ful source of wealth to the United States. Ja- 
maica excepted, all the islands have been sup- 
plied with a large portion of oxen for slaughter, 
and nearly the whole of their horses from thence ; 
and as the custoni of these colonies disposes 
every person to ride that can purchase a horse, 
the demand in this article is prodigious ; espe- 
cially as these animals are affected with disease, 
in consequence of the climate, and great num- 
bers die in the seasoning. Hence cargoes are 
arriving in perpetual succession, being scarce- 
ly able to supply the great demand. In this 
trade American duplicity and fraud were most 
conspicuous, for they engaged in it always in 
connection with a system of imposition. 

But while the West India islands must be 
supplied at present from a foreign source, it is 
certain that, in a short period. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick would be able, with proper 
attention, to supply the most, extensive demand. 
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The horse thrives remarkably well ia each of 
these provinces, particularly the latter, which 
has produced some fine racers ; attempts have 
even been made to engage in^the West Indian 
trade, but the* stock on hand being too small to 
admit of a regular supply, the projector's expec- 
tations were in some measure disappointed. 
Therefore, as the total prohibition of American 
supplies would be highly detrimental to the 
pl^tations, they should be admitted only 
through certain channels, such as the Bermu- 
das, or New Bnms wick, and in certain pro- 
portions, as one American to four or six pro- 
vincials ; or, if admitted direct from the Uni- 
ted States, the importation should be limited to 
One hundred head for each island annually: 
either of the proposed measures, in connection 
with importations from the Spanish Main^ would 
prove a tolerable supply, till our colonics should 
be so improved as .to render them no longer 
necessary. And here it might be proper to re- 
mark, that an abundant supply might always 
be procured from the Spanish Main,* were 
not the quality so inferior, and ill adapted to 
a country where beasts of strength and bottom 
are required. Hence, though they are pur- 
chased from £5 to ^ 10 per head, yet the ex- 
pense of oats, necessary to render them servicc- 

* The Spanish American horses are remarkable in 
lihape ; their faces have universally a curve backwards, 
from a litUe below the eyes to the nape of the neck ; 
their tails are more slender, and more like those of muleS) 
than the European and Ncu'th American breed* 
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able, is frequently greater than that of a good 
horse, unless the planter scaid them to his es- 
tates, and feed them with corn stalks, cane tops,' 
sweet potatoes, &c. in which case, in addition 
to the value of their dung, they sometimes pro* 
ved fine cattle. From these considerations it 
will appear, that notwithstanding the Spanish 
horses are numerous and t^heap, there is an ab- 
solute necessity for supplying the islands* with 
a more efficient breed. 

His royal highness the duke of Kent, when 
governor of Nova Scotia, made some praise- 
worthy efforts to improve the breed in that pro- 
vince, by importing stallions of famous pedi« 
gree, and permitting the gentlemen and far- 
. mers to embrace the opportunity of crossing 
the breed. The consequence was, that car- 
goes of superior horses were sent to the West 
Indies, and with a little perseverance and assis- 
tance from the government, a good Jtradd would 
have been established. The author would still 
suggest, that from the same quarter, in addi- 
tion to any other liberal scheme that may be 
devised, a sufficient number of prime stallions 
be sent to Halifax and St. John's, with authori- 
ty to the respective governors to permit all ap- 

* Jamaica is an exceptiony producing a fine breed, suf* 
ficient for her own consumption, and could well supply 
the other islapds) if it were to windward ; but it would 
take more time to baat up frcyn Jamaica to Barbadoes, 
than to sail from Halifa!^ to the same place. 
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plicants gratuitously to partake of the benefite. 
Added to this/a premium often g;uineas should 
be given to any person who annually reared 
three colts upon lands cleared by himself, with- 
in three years of his application ; thus tending 
not only to increase the breed of horses, but 
the cultivation of the soil. 

Much of the interior of the country is more 
adapted to the breed of horses than to any other 
use whatever ; for, being of gentle declivity, 
well watered with streams and lakes, and for 
the breed of these animals a partial clearance 
only being necessary, the stumps of trees may 
be left standing, ; it therefore could be engaged 
in very econominally. Hence, were graziers 
and horse-breeders to settle in the provinces, 
introducing, at the same time, brood mares and 
stallions, with trusty servants, &c. they would 
not only enrich themselves, but most essen- 
tially promote the welfare of their country. 

With regard to oxen, the Windward Is- 
lands arc not so much in want of them as they 
are of horses, haying a breed, of which, though 
diminutive and lean, the flesh is usually consi- 
dered to be sweeter, andfto possess a more deli- 
cate fibre, than that of the American cattle. 
Hence the Creoles never use the latter, if they 
can procure the former :* and the proportion of 

* The turtle in the West Indies can be procurecl as 
cheap as beef and is greatly preferred. 
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imported oxen, for the consumption of the in- 
habitants, was to horses nearly as two to sixy 
independent of the supply for the troops and na- 
vy, which fluctuated according to the num- 
ber on the station, and was usually drawn from 
the States. Jamaica produces fine large oxen, 
but draws in common with the Leeward Islands, 
considerable supplies from Porto Rico. 

The small supfdy, therefore, which is neces- 
sary, the provinces could at the present period 
abundantly export, if some regulations by 
bounty or otherwise, were made to lower the 
price of freight, &c. the contractors being now 
able to procure live oxen at from 4d. to 5d. 
per pounds with allowance for offal. In addi- 
tion to which, it may bjC observed, that consi- 
derable districts, in both provinces, are pecu- 
liarly adapted to grazing; the Cumberland 
marshes affording most luxuriant pasturage, and 
producing the finest cattle, as well as Colches- 
ter, Cornwallis, Horton, Pictou, Antigonishe, 
in Nova Scotia; and the rivers Pitecodia, and 
St. John's, in New Brunswick, whose shores 
are cultivated, and abound with cattle, which . 
might be encreased to an indefinite extent, 
with such resources within ourselves, is it wise 
to permit an inveterate rival again to increase 
his power by our supineness? surely not. And 
henceforth let our policy be decided : let us 
pour an efficient strength into the colonies, en- 
large their trade in staple articles to the West 
Indies, and connive at American interference 
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no longer than absolute necessity requires ; and 
at the same time employing thp most vigorous 
means to shorten that period : for when out is- 
lands and provinces, linked by a chain of mu- 
tual dependence, shall reciprocate the advan- 
tages arising from the exclusion of aliens, and 
furnish an immense accession of strength to 
the empire at large, we shall then clearly evince, 
that the stream which had watered and nourish- 
ed the prosperity of the United States, has 
again reverted to its legitimate charaieL 



CHAP VIIL 



ON THE FLOUR TRADE. 



Good effects of the Corn Bill anticipated.— The Canadas and Ncnv 
Brunswick fully competent to supply the West Indies and 
Great Britain.— ReUtive qualities of the British, Canadian, and 
United States flour.— Causes of the apparent difference assigned 
with hints to promote the trade. 



JiiUROPE has been desolated by bloody and 
protracted wars, which have long since affected 
the labours of the agriculturist ; and this coun- 
try, in particular, has been compelled to main- 
tain large armies and numerous fleets, which 
have equally contributed to advance the price 
of field labour, and increase the demand for 
flour ; thus producing an artificial scarcity ; 
which the Americans alone could remedy. 
Enjoying the reposef of peace, possessing an 
extensive andfertile country, sufficiently peopled 
for the purposes of agriculture, they nave 
raised corn sufficient for the purposes of an 
extensive exportation ; and alive to the advan- 
tages which the circumstances of the times 
L 2 f 
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had given them, of extending widely a lucra- 
tive commerce, both the general and particular 
governments of the United States held out the 
most flattering encouragement to all who en- 
tered their territories, by assigning them lands 
for cultivation, or employing their labour. 
Thiis, the French revolution was not only 
attended with the most dreadful conseguences 
to the European nations, but it paved the way 
for American aggrandizement. Multitude^ 
escaping from tyranny, oppression, and famine, 
in Europe, have sought an asylum on the 
shores of America: in addition to which, re- 
volutionary principles, inculcated by insidious 
demagogues, and animated by French exam- 
ple, had intoxicated a large portion of the 
British poor. Changes in the mode of manu- 
factures, by the introduction of machinery, as 
well as in the system of farming in the High- 
lands of Scotland, with disccHitents in Ireland, 
and consequent rebellion, have all severally 
contributed to pour considerable numbers of 
' the British pop]ulation into the bosom of the 
United States ; and, swelled by these tributary 
streams, the agriculture and commerce cf 
America rolled her confluent strength, like a 
mighty river, inundating Europe ! 

The United States erroneously supposed, 
that the people of Europe, and particulaiiy 
Great Britain, could not be supported inde- 
pendent of their supplies of flour, and de- 
spising the supposed incompetency of their re- 
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sourees, they presumptuously anticipated our 
prostration to lier ** rising empire*" But 
while it must be admitted that these foreign 
supports were necessary during the rage of 
battle, and the devastations of war, yet in 
times of peace the measure is. most impolitic 
and absurd. Hence the authc»r is compelled 
to express his warmest approbation of the late 
act of the British legislature, restraining the 
importation of corn, and which, in his humble 
opinion, is fraught with solid 'advantages to the 
countr)^, though he does not inquire how far 
this measure may be abmed by the rich, to the 
detriment of the poor. His views are dirccted 
to the consolidation of the strength of the epa^ 
pire, by efnploying its resources, which con- 
sequence must follow, as the com bill will 
check tlK overwhelming torrent resulting from 
American agriculture. 

In this country, the wants of an overftowing 
population preclude the possibility of com res- 
maining on hand. The grower may always 
ensure a market with ready payments; and 
instead of soliciting 'purchasers, the latter ar^ 
more inclined to apply themselves to him : the 
consequence is, he gradually attains to affluent 
circumstances ; and, generally speaking, the 
whirfe body of agriculturists are, as they ^ould 
be, opulent. On the contrary, the American 
farmers, comprehending them in the same gene- 
ral view, are poor. Raised but little above a 
state of indigence, they are nevertheless free- 
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holders, and can, with due attention, procure 
ample subsistence for their families, but that is 
all. ^ Indeed, money is of little use to persons 
who reside in woods, manufacture their own 
apparel, and live on the produce of their farms* 
The proportion of such cultivators as these is 
very great ; and the bulk of settlers have not 
so much in view to enrich themselves, as to be 
barely raised above a state ef dependence. In- 
deed, were any so inclined, unless great ex- 
portations were going on, it would be useless; 
since the collective amount of the small sur- 
plus of each farmer, without any extra arrange- 
ment, would be more than adequate to the 
home consumption. They therefore quietly 
repose on their own freeholds, feeling no want, 
acquiring little money, strengthening and feed- 
ing the nation, but not enriching it. — Distinct 
from these are the planters of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and others, who employ negro labour, 
and embark large capitals. The southern cli- 
mate, like that of the West Indies, disposes 
the white population to habits of indolence, 
which, with the burdensome expense of main- 
taining negroes, and other circumstances, keeps 
them in a state of dependence on the mer- 
chant. When his staple commodities find a 
ready sale, he indulges in every species of 
extravagance ; but should the foreign market 
be closed, he immediately ceases to raise arti- 
cles for exportation, or they perish on his hands ; 
while such is his depression, that he can scarcely 
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•btain credit c^ the merchant for his n«gro 
clothing. 

Trom the premises now laid down, it is evi- 
dent that commerce is more essential to the 
American, than to the British agriculturist, 
inasmuch as it stimulates him to produce 
greater crops than he otherwise could do ; in- 
troduces specie, not procurable through any 
other medium, procures foreign luxuries, gives 
an impetus to the whole country, converting 
the woods into productive fields, and populous 
towns. But, let the flour trade to this coun- 
try, and her dependencies cease, the political 
growth of the United States would be re- 
pressed ; and in consequence of this diminished 
exportation, emigration from them, would to 
a large extent immediately ensue, — It is in 
this view of the subject, that the author ad- 
mires the political sagacity, evinced by thte 
framers of the corn bill ; and is led to hope 
that other measures, equally wise, will be 
adopted accordiif^^ to the circumstances of the 
times, But while this bill upholds the agri- 
culture of the mother country, it is hoped it 
may be so modified, as not to check the colo- 
nies. This country may raise sufficient com, 
in favourable seasons, to enable us to export 
considerable quantities of her native growth ; 
but, in peculiar exigencies, this may not only 
be impossible, but she may ynhappily experi* 
ence an actual scarcity. It is therefore prudent 
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to provide a granary, from whence regular sup- 
plies might be procured, in order to prevent 
the possibility of such an evil ; and where can 
.tills be so well reposed, as in the Canadas, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ? Although 
these provinces contain some tracts of stony 
land, unfit for the purposes of agriculture, yet 
they possess vast districts, naturally more fer- 
tile than any east of Connecticut ; and not so 
exhausted as the sandy soil of the twiddle and 
southern states. It is a fact not generally known, 
that the land in the middle states has lost that 
peculiar fertility- which its first settlers enjoyed, 
so that at present, without the aid of gypsum, 
or plaster of Paris, it will not yield an average 
crop. This latter is found in quarries, in large 
hard masses resembling stone, of a dirty grey- 
ish colour, and friable texture. It is ground 
into powder, and very sparingly applied. The 
great advantage of this admirable manure, is 
its imbibing and retaining moisture and cool- 
ness ; and where it is used, the crop is gener- 
ally abundant. This plasti^;: abounds in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, in Nova Scotia, 
which place derived considerable wealth from 
its exportation ; and such was the constant and 
increasing demand, that a considerable number 
of coasters were employed in this trade pre- 
vious to the late war, when it was exported at 
ten shillings per ton; but when, by that event, 
the supply was cut off, it found purchasers in 
Philadelphia, zX thirty -six dollars per ton! 
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proving most decidedly the diminished fertility ' 
of the soil in the United States. 

Lower Canada, although long used to a 
most injurious system of agriculture, is not 
by any means in so exhausted a state as the 
districts above referred to ; besides that, it has 
a tnost renovating resource in the lime which 
it produces, while the Upper province is not 
only unexhausted, but very fertile, and admi- 
rably suited to the growth of any species of 
grain; it being difficult to find better crops 
in any country, than those reaped in the vici- 
nity of Montreal 'and Quebec. In New Bruns- 
wick, excepting the sea coast, which is rocky, 
the soil is generally of- a very favourable de- 
scription. Abundant crops are obtained, by 
the farmers of the banks of the rivers St. John 
and Peticodiac, where the greatest number of 
clearances are effected. And was this province 
bi4 cleared, cultivated, and well peopled, its 
supplies would be more than adequate to our 
demands. In Nova Scotia, the most sterile of 
the four provinces, the author once saw the 
finest crop of winter rye he ever witnessed : it 
was on a new piece of hard wood upland. In 
these colonies, vegetation is so rapid, that the 
crops sown three weeks £i/^ than in Scotland, 
are reaped from three to five weeks sooner. In 
the year 180:2, Canada alone exported 100,000 
bushels of wheat, 38,000 barrels of flour, and 
32,000 casks of biscuit ; but, in 1810, the ex* 
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ports from the same source, were 170,000 
bushels of wheat, 12,519 barrels of flour; 
16,467 quintals of biscuit, 18,928 bushels of 
pease, 866 bushels of oats, 16 bushels of barley, 
1,600 bushels of malt, 98 bushels of Indian 
com ; and although it is certain that a small 
proportion of these articles, were not bonajide 
the growth oi Canada, yet the major part un- 
doubtedly was; and if the provinces under 
every disadvantage, could export to such an 
aimount, of what extension is their trade not 
capable, when culture shall be more gencFal, 
and labourers noore numerous ? 

Here it will be proper to remark, that a great 
superiority is observable in the American flour, 
over the British and Canadian; but this is prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, to be attributed to the 
superior care with which it is manufactured, 
Ifl Britain, that is considered fine flour, which 
undergoes at most three or four boltings ; apd 
in Canada, its manufacture cannot be more 
perfect. But at Baltimore, there are merchants 
who embark very large capitals in this branch 
of trade ; and havmg mills of prodigious ex- 
tent, with superior apparatus to those of the 
British miller, the flour is bolted eight or nine 
times, passing through several lofts in its pro- 
gress, till it is shot into the barrels in which it 
i& exported. And were the provinces certain 
of a constant market, though only to the West 
Indies, they would soon adopt the improve- 
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ments of their southern neighbours in their 
mode of manufect^re, and produce, instead of 
the present deteriorated article, flour of very- 
superior quality ; which must prove an effec- 
tual check, not only on open rivalship, but on 
illicit importations from the States into the 
Canadas. 

From what has been said, the necessity of 
diverting the flour trade from the United States 
to our colonies, it is hoped, will be apparent* 
But should it be opposed by. a too favourable 
regard for the Americans, or the dictates of 
prudence and cold cupidity, let the opposers 
reflect, — that by depriving them of this lucra- 
tive trade, we only act upon their own mea- 
sures. Immediately on the declaration of war, 
legislative acts of Congress were adopted, 
whose sole tendency was the depression of our 
manufactures, by levying heavy duties on tlxp 
importation of British merchandise ; and which 
were intended to continue when peace should 
be restored : in fact, they are now in force. 
Again, let the nature of the American farmer's 
situation be considered, and it will appear,/ that 
instead of reducing him to want and misery, 
it would only confine his views, and render his 
condition less precarious.* Humanity, there- 



♦ It is by no means unusual for corn to be brought 
from Utica.to New York, a distance of 279 miles, or 
from Pittsburgh, on the Alleghany river, to New Or- 

M 
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fore, would 'not suffer by our exercising the 
right3 of an independent nation, in the pre- 
vention of a commerce, which ought to be 
solely the privilege of our own cjtizens. But, 
finally, if the prohibition of this trade be sup- 
posed to impoverish, and consequently disable, 
the Americans from importing our manufac- 
tures, let it be observed, that they are employ, 
ing every energy to render themselves com- 
pletely independent in this respect ; and they 
will owe their success in this attempt materially 
to our connivance at their engaging in those 
species of trade, which tend to make us de- 
pendent on them, instead of exerting our own 
energies ; measures which tend to depress our 
northern, and impoverish our West India co- 
lonies, and thus elevating their national repu- 
tation at the price of our own, and hurrying on 
the period whicf* they anticipate, when British 
manutactures and commerce shall bow with 
submission to those of the States. 

The subject just touched upon deserves pe- 
culiar attention. That the intercourse of the 
Americans with the West Indies is most inju- 

leans, a track of 1595 computed niiles ; when, after 
this loss of money, labour, and time, the farmer mzj 
. find a dull sale, and after performing these immense 
journeys to sell his stitples, and purchase in return 
superfluous luxuries of foreign growth for his family 
and friends, he may after all incur great loss by the 
adventure. 
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rioos to die latter, will appear vrllta it is coiu 
sidered, tl)^ by the existing commercial regu- 
lations of this country, the United-States mer- 
chaQt receives his principal returns in cash; and 
also that various expedients have been resorted 
to, in order to keep a sufficiency of currency in 
the colonies; but notwithstanding the most 
vigilant exertions of the colonial governments, 
and their reduction of the real, while retaining 
the nominal, value of the dollars, or the coinage 
of base silver, the Americans^ have so far sue- 
ceeded in draining the islands of their cash, 
tliat the Author has known so serious a dimi- 
nution of the circulating medium, as greatly tp 
affect the internal comfort of the inhabitants. 
But, with what ease might these evils be di« 
minished, if, instead of conniving at an illicit 
commerce, a union of interests were formed 
between the West India planter and provmcial 
merchant, introducing a regular course of ex* 
ihange^ and substituting the barter of their re- 
spective staples, for the present mode of cash 
payment! By these means a permanency of 
supply might be secured, not exposed to those 
sudddi interruptions incident to the present 
system, where the caprice, resentment, precau- 
tionary regulations, or actual hostility of the 
power, producing it, may overwhelm the islands 
with famine and misery. This distress can, 
hardly be appreciated but by those who have 
resided in the West Indies ; for though flour 
is certainly an article of luxury, and could be 
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exduded altogether, fct. an instntsiDeou atop 
to the accustomed in^rtatten would produce 
the effects above described. In confirmation 
of this opinion, the Author Tvall diowthe mode 
in which the islands. are affected, both by an 
influx and a scarcity of flour. 

Whenever the market for cokmial produce 
is good, the planter directslus whole strength 
of negro labour, and hb disposable tend, to 
the growth of staple commodities, depending 
on a foreign supply of what is denominated 
*^ bread kind." Hence it has frequently oc* 
stirred, that a plantation of 400 acres was so 
entirely coveted with crops of canes, in their 
various stages, as not to leave apsoie land suf- 
ficient to raise food even for the negroes, who 
were consequently fed with a foreign article^ 
which, although expense in comparison to 
the native provi^ns, was found by: the plaiter 
less expensive, than a waste of land employed 
in the cultivation of the latter^ Whesitibe trade 
of an island was thus flourishing, the white 
pdpulaticm entirely, and the negroes partially, 
abandoned the use of ihb various excelle&tsub- 
stitutes for wheaten bread, such as yams^ sweet 
potatoes, Guinea com, Indian com, eddoes, 
4X>coas, plantains, &c. congenial to the taste of 
the natives, and indigenous to the climate. Tlus 
was attended with no inconvenience, so kmg 
as the Americans continued to visit the West 
Indies ; but wheu their trade was interrupted, 
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serkms eenseqiietiGes would ^ipue : the whites 
would. natu^jT take care of themselves in the 
distribution of the stock on hand ; and when 
that was consumed, would intrench on the pro- 
visions necessary for the subsistence of tibe 
poor negroes ; the lamentable effects of which, 
as experienced in the island of Jamaica, Bryan 
Edwards has described at large. He observes, 
.&at in coi^eqiMnce of severe hurricanes, which 
afflicl3cd the island between the years 1780 and 
1786, the plantain walks were desolated, and 
£unine ensued; the ground provisions being 
destroyed by the intense drought wliich follow- 
ed; During this period, of distress, the im- 
portatiop of provisions was only in a limited 
manner occasionafly permitted. From the 3 1st 
January, 1785, the ports continued shut to 
American commerce, and the distress, of the 
negro» became extreme ; ^^ that at length the 
provisions bemg quite exhausted, dropsies, and 
epidemic dysenteries, carried oft* immense 
numbers ; for, ii^ seven years, no l^ess than 1500 
negroes thu^ miserably perished." Similar 
eflfects, in an inferior degree, h^ve been eitpe- 
rienced by various islands, during the long 
continued restrictions, and embargoes on Ame- 
rican ccnnmerce, though not amounting to ac- 
tual starvation, yet producing extreme distress 
to the iiifaabi^mts, particularlyWn the .towns. 
But as many evils work their own cure, so it 
has happened in this instance. The necessity 
Fhich eompeUed the reluctant planter to con- 
m5 
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vat pBatt of his estaile, iii4i«rii;'bofor&luiBd''<»eeii 
destined exclusively to the prodttctioii of^frtftple 
SffticleSy into provision grounds, has proved, 
beyond al^ doubt, the capability of the islands 
to support themselvesv ivtien duly apprised oi 
ao approaching check to importation* 

It is therefore ascertained diit the welfin^ of 
the islands does not depend on their connexion 
with the United States, ts has been exutlingly 
asserted by the Americiuis, and bdieved by 
their credulous partisans in Britain; and hence 
it may be inferred, that since the experiment 
of deriving a supply from the provinces, would 
not distress the islands, if wutied in due time 
to prepare for the measure, it is worth the trial, 
as its result would be apermanent, instead of a 
precarious supply. 

These sentiments, I am aware, will be^dpposed 
by many whose interests they woiild eventimUy 
serve. In tho West Indies, pardcularly Jamaica, 
a powerful predilection exists in lavour of a 
more open intercourse with America than has 
eva: taken plaoe<; and many persons are ^sordid 
-enough, for the sake of amassmr lvc»ltfa,'torsidce 
the welfare of po^lterity; but us good sense of 
the better dii^osed, both at home and- abziMid, 
will teach them the necessity of cotibvtning widi 
the modier country, from a sense oFmutualdflii- 
ger, in measures of tmutud security. 

Let us then, in justice to oundves» freely and 
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foUy Kvise our colonial and trading sjr^ms ; 
adapting our measures to the novel and alarming 
situation in which tibe nation has been placed, 
by sufferii^ American avarice andagmbition to 
prey on our resources^ not only witn impunity, 
but with indulgence; if thb be done effectually, 
we shall not oppress that people, but check their 
intemperate sallies, correct their pride, secure 
ourselves from insidious attacks, and, instead of 
loffli^ our national strength, riches, and gran- 
deur^ we shall greatly augment thenu 
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«N THE ASSCATED CABGOBS , IMPORTED^ INTO THE 
WEST INDIES FROM THE UNITED ST AT£S»TH£ia CON- 
VENIENCE, AND THE CAPABIUTY OP THE PROVINCES 
TO SXJPPLY THE SAME ARTICLES, AND OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY. 



Am^^ng tfae various fneaas Isy-mriiieh the 
citissenft of the United State»^ eivriehed them* 

*Tliatthis 18 the real tendency of the^ American 
trade with the islands, will appear from the. following 
statement of vessels and cargoes that cleared . out for 
the States from the undermentioned islandu^ between 
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St. Kitts, 


21 


a86 


167,740 




Antigua, 


n 


6779 


375,150 


1700 


Montaerrat and 
Nevis, 


20 


1895 


123.710 




Virgin Islands, 


3 


91 


13,900 




Total, 


115 


9151 


679,500 


1700 
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selves at the expense of our West India islands, 
that of assorted cargoes, composed of what tiie 
Americans denominated " Notions^^^ were con- 
^icuous. These consisted of a variety of mis- 
cellaneous articles; a proportion of lumber, 
with green or ill-cured fish, formed the bulk ; 
the rest comprised, in general, potatoes, flour, 
oats, beans, pease, biscuits, crackers, cheese, 
hams, butter, tongues, salt-beef, pork, poultry, 
eggs, apples, jams, soused and smoked fish, 
with other articles too numerous for detail. 
The inhabitants of the islands certainly expe- 
rienced great conveniences from these impor^ 
tatioris ; and although many of the articles were 
contraband, yet a general disposition prevailed 
among the islands, and was seconded by the 
officers of the customs, to connive at these 
transactions ; and with such impunity was this 
system carried on, that the Author once heard 
an officer, who held a high situation in the Cus- 
toms of a certain island, openly declare, that he 
made £ 500 annually by American presents, 
for his connivance; and he justified himself 
both by the expediency and prevalence of the 
measure. 



'5th January, 1787, and 5th January, 1788 Now the 
number of American vessels that entered these islands, 
during the same, period,* with contraband goods, under 
the connivance of the Customs^ must have been at 

' least four times more than the above clearances $ and 
on the most moderate computation, the proportion of 
ready cash paid for them, must have been at least ten 
to one aguost die pro4|ice taken* in payment. 
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It cannot then' be matt^^ of surprise^ that 
these innovators should be esteemed by the 
Creoles as their benefactors, or that the habit 
of supply mg the islands with such multifarious 
articles, so highly necessary to the West Indian, 
and conducive to the luxuries of life, should 
engender, in the minds of the Americans, a 
high degree of contempt for the British nation, 
i;vhpm they charged with holding possession ef 
cduntries which they were unable to feed ; than 
which iu)thing could be more unfounded ; for 
though in time of war, the mother country 
alone might be unable, yet we shall prove, that . 
in connexion with her North American pro- 
vinces, she can, not only introduce a more 
abundant supply, but even that of very superior 
quality, and that these provinces only want 
suitable encouragement to bear down all Ame- 
rican competition. 

The supposition must at first sight appear 
absurd, that four provinces, eminently fertile,^ 
should fail to supply the ordinary productions 
common to all cold climates ; and it will still 
more strikingly appear so, from the following 
instance: — During the late war, Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, the least eligible of the four pro- 
vinces, Tn an agricultural point of view (except 
in peculiar districts)^ was the principal station 
of a large naval and military force, which visit- 
ed it without any previous arrangements to in- 
crease the victualling means of the province* 
Tlie town was also swelled by a prodigious 



concourse of strangers ;^ and- seren c^r eight 
hundred negroes, lured by the prospect of gain, 
landed by 3ie Beets from the Delaware and 
Chesapeake, who proved to be a useless body 
of eaters, whose labours could not, for a c<mi- 
siderable period, contribute to augment the 
stock of provisions. Yet, notwiAstanding these 
extensive demands, which found the farmers 
quite unprepared-^-^notwithstanding an unusual 
extension of the Labrador fishery having taken 
place, and several privateers having been man- 
ned, with the recruiting of the CMengary rifle 
corps> raised in the provinccj which then took 
place, and which, widi various odier causes, 
had concurred to deprive them of a very great 
proportion of their labourers— the appeal may 
be made to all, whether naval, military, or^om- 
merciat characters, not ejicepting even resident 
Americans, who can form an estimate, if there 
was any appearance of scarcity. So far from 
that being the case, there was a profusion of 
dl the necessaries of life, and the prices only 
such as all markets will obtain, when there ex- 
ists a great demand and brisk sales. Neces- 
saries exceeded but little the usual price ; while 
articles of luxury, such as 4)utterj eggs, and 
cheese, were more advanced, from the very ob- 
vious reason of the impossibiKty of* keeping 
the market supplied with more than its usud 
limited demaim. The great influx, and. par- 
ticularly of naval customers, would therefore 
make, m these artides, this difference of price. 
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Now, ifran infant settlement, thinly peopled, 
and but partially cleared, could, when unprepa- 
red, issue such immense supplies— what could 
it not do in ordinary times, if better cultivated 
and peopled ? and as this is the lowest of the 
four provinces in the scale of agricultural rank, 
what might not New Brunswick, and the Upper 
and Lower Canadas supply, which are larger, 
and in every respect more e;ligible ? The capa- 
bility, therefore, of the northern colonies to pro- 
duce these assorted cargoes, in point of quantity, 
must be undisputed : the quality of these arti*. 
cles is consequently the only point that demands 
attention. Now, with respect to lumber, it may 
be observed, that the author once converse4 
with an intelligent wood- merchant at Wiscas- 
set, who declared the lumber of that place to be 
superior to that of Kennebunk and Saca ; and 
that, advancing up the bay of Fundy towards 
Penobscot, it sensibly improved, being still bet- 
ter in New Brunswick. And with regard to 
cod fish, there is no comparison between that 
taken in Boston Bay, and that from Cape Sable 
in Nova Scotia, though both are inferior to that 
from the. Banks of Newfoundland. Of other 
descriptions of fish, esteemed as^luxuries in the 
West Indies, salmon is more abundant in the 
provinces, and its quality much superior, the 
numerous saw-mills having extirpated this fish 
from a great proportion of the American wa- 
ters;; and though a smoked salmon of twelve 
pounds weight, may bfe purchased in St. John^s 
for two . shiUings and sixpence, yet either in 

N 
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Boston or Portland, it would command twdve 
shillings. Shad, mackarel, gaspriens, and her- 
rings, are very superior, and most abundant m 
the streams and shores, from Cape Sable to La- 
brador ; the latter fish, which frequents almost 
exclusirely ihc shores of the provinces, being 
not only scarce, but also of a very inferior quali- 
ty, south' of the Straits of Passamaquoddy. The 
eels and lobsters may be compared with any in 
the world ; and those prepared by a lady of Ha- 
Kfiix, who exports vast quantities, .^%ady ex* 
ceL The apples of Canada greatly surpass 
those of tixe States, not only in &ivour, fcoit du- 
rability, by which they arc rendered noore suit- 
ed to a West India voyage than those of Ame. 
rica, whidi become mealy, while Queb6c ap- 
ples will keep well in a warm clin^Dte. Various 
lather articles, the produce of the provinces, 
might be enumerated, as being superior .to those 
from the United States, but we must conclude 
(this statement by the mention of cyxter, which 
is produced of an excellent quality in each of 
-die.provinces ; that from Comwallis, andHorton 
in Nova Scotia, being equal in every respect to 
the manufactune of liotfordshiEc, in our own 
uoimftry. Thus^ then, encouragement only is 
'wantinj^, for.the provinces to secuce lothe Cre- 
vk^a constant suppfy of "Notions,** These 
.aiticles may appear gf trivial conseqisence to 
•the kBritish public, but to deprive arace of men 
of what they esteem luxuries, is to makeiiieni 
repine. The wxirtfiy Aldermen of London, 
when engaged at ^ turtle^fisast, ^tnot cless ap- 
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preciatc its enjoyment, because turtle is vulgar 
food in the West Indies ; and to deprive the 
meanest individual in England of te^, would, 
in his estimation be an abridgment of his com- 
forts; while a failure in the supply of "notions** 
would much more affect the enjoyment of all 
ranks — from the negro, who buys his rancid 
shad, to the opulent and hospitable planter or 
merchant, who spreads his board with a profu- 
sion of delicacies, to entertain the stranger guest. 

It would be difficult to ascertain precisely the 
annual amount expended in these minor arti- 
cles, as they were noi interfered in by the cus- 
tom house ; but it would be very far within 
the bounds of probability, to estimate the sum 
annually passing into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans for " Notions," from the island of Barba- 
does ordy, at 100,000 dollars, or ;f 25,000 ster- 
ling. Thus, by insensible channels, has the 
. stream of British wealth been diverted from its 
course, and the foundations of her greatness 
sapped ; but let her awake, and fully contem- 
plate the danger which now threatens her politi- 
cal existence, and adopt the measures necessa- 
ry to guard against it. 



CHAP. XVIL 



<ttJ THB BS^ATIVE SITUATION OF GERAT BKITAIK 
AND AHfiiUCA A3 MAMUFACTyiilKG lUVAl^. 



A.T the era of tlie French revohrtion, the mo* 
mentous events in Europe, aod the dangers 
of a revolution at home, so completely occupi- 
ed the -attention of government, that Americ;^ 
who h^ recently established her independence, 
and had not then given proofs of dangerous ri* 
valship, wais overlooked in the scale of nations : 
no watchful policy investigated her public nuea- 
sures. Conceived to be too insignificant for 
notice, encouragements were given to her 
trade ; and during the period she enjoyed inter- 
nal tranquility, she grew up to a gigantic sta.* 
ture. Emigration from this country proceeded 
rapidly, the government either overlooking or 
conniving at it. The benefits of a neutral flag 
produced wealth, which was further augmented 
by the introduction of foreign capital, and the 
active spirit of enterprise, concurring with a 
happy combination of other circumstances. Bri- 
tish competition was nevertheless formidable^ 
and, in many ioi^ances, overwhelming. Th$ 
Jf 2 , 
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people father dreaded than desired a contentioii 
for national pre-eminence in manufactures ; and 
it was not until the war was forced upon the 
nation, by the profound and complex, though 
erroneous policy of its government, that the 
pubitc mind was directed to this con^deration. 
Prior to that period, it was regarded as a mat- 
ter of dubious policy, and the question as to 
the propriety of the States becoming a manu- 
fkcturing people, was discussed by able moi of 
both parties, without coming to any determi- 
nate conclusion. Some years since, it was the 
favourite subject of the federalists, and most 
strenuously opposed by the adverse par^ : at 
present, and the fact is worthy the most serious 
regard of this country, it is fostered by both 
parties, and the democratic government stands 
pledged^ to promote it. It is now regarded as 

* The following is what is implied in the American 
gavernment's standing pledged to promote manufac- 
tured. It was cited by an eminent leader of the federal 
party, in 1793, the era of the commencement of the 
manufacturing fever in the United States, as direct 
transcripts of the estabiihed customs of old nations :— i 
<< Duties laid on foreign articles^ the rivals of those 
intended to be encouraged." Prohibitions, or du- 
ties equivalent." '* Prohibitions of the exportations 
of the materials of. manufacture." ^ Peconisiry boun« 
ties." " Premiums." " Exemption of the materials 
of manufacture from duty*" << Drawbacks of the duties 
imposed on the materials of manufactures." << Encou- 
ragement of new discoveries and inventions, and the in- 
troduction into the United States of those made in other 
countries, particularly machinery." '< Judicious regu- 
}ati<Nis for the inspection of manu&ctured commodities." 
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a nece&saiy means of increa^ng the national 
strengdi, and erentualty ruinkig the enemy ! 

Here then is an entirely new aspect of tfwtgs^ 
since the American people, by their constitu- 
ted authorities, have openly avowed their de- 
termination to commence a system of rivalship ; 
and the state of their country is sufficiently 
mature to excite confident hopes of success on 
the one part, and to warrant uneasiness and 
jealousy on the other : for, as the American 
manufactures have increased in number, so 
have they advanced in importance and reputa- 
tion at home. The national vanity always dis- 
poses them to overlook real defects, and disco^ 
ver imaginary excellence in all articles manu- 
factured within the States ; a principle which 
whatever be its source, is of immense advan- 
tage to the rising manufactures. 

With these dispositions, the Americans enjoy 
some very important advantages in the posses- 
sion of manufacturing articles of superior qua- 
lity, and a country so intersected with streams, 
as to facilitate the introduction of watery ma- 

<< Facilitating pecuniary remittances, and the transpor- 
tation of commodities from place to place.**-*To all 
these another must be added, which was only hinted at 
by the above indiWdaaU and which subsequent events 
have proved, has been basely acted upon ; namely, not 
merely the encouragement of emigration to the States, 
but the application of its funds for the purpose of decoy* 
ing away from Britain skillful artisans and mechanics. 
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chineiy. And diioald the first efforts to kitro- 
duce a sufficient mimber of w^v^s, and tbe 
British improved machines prove successful, by 
grvixig tiny comiderabk impulse to the honae fa- 
bric, a prohibition c^ cotton> with other raw 
materials, may soon be expected, as a measure 
calculated to prove highly injurious to the rival 
interest. 

It is not improbable, that mereenary indivi- 
duals of this country, possessing (capital, influ- 
ence, and experience in particular manu&ctures, 
may be induced, by the encouragements held 
out by the Amo-icans, to embark diese valuable 
qualities in their cause, carrying with them con- 
siderable numbers of artisans ; and so sensible 
are the Americans of the necessity of introducing 
foreign numufacturers, for the purpose of con- 
ducting and working their factories, that great 
importance is attached to the advantages arising 
from their importation ; nor is it improbable that 
bounties may be given, or at least ^^^r^^ rewards 
bestowed, on the captains of American vessels, 
to direct their attention to this subject. The li- 
beral minded Briton, who has not had the ad- 
vantage of contemplating the American charac-* 
ter, or from personal observation of fbnning a 
judgment of the partyin power, or the coftision 
and effervescence of opinions and motives, ex- 
posed, detected, assented to, or contradicted daily 
in the political contests of the States, may feel 
perfectly secure, and say there is no danger, es- 
timating the character of that government and 
people by his own, and deprecating their being 
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charged wkh such jn'actices as too degrading. 
But let not our excess of candour betray this 
countiy into a state of supin^iess ; let not false 
reasonings and wrong conclusicxis lull it into an 
opinion that America cannot rival the manufac- 
tures of more mature countries. Rather let such 
persons reflect on what she has already done, and 
will still farther attempt. And here let it be 
observed, that where two parties of opposite po» 
litical opinions meet in a common centi-e, it is 
not likely that any of their darling objects will 
remain untried. An extension of manufactures, 
therefore, is the prevailing desire of the whole 
nation, and it is founded on the principle of 
making the citizens of the States independent of 
an European supply, and supplanting Britain in 
foreign markets; the l^tes possessing collec- 
tively many natural advantages, mutually con- 
ducing to their prosperity, while held together 
by one common bond of union. And it must 
be remembered, that these are in the hands of a 
people, who have displayed the greatest degree 
of perseverance of spirit, and adventurous en- 
terprise, in matters connected with trade.* What 
then is wanting, in order to establish manufac- 

* The following circumftance affords an excellent 
illustration of the above i-— A gentleman established a 
spinning mill near Portland, but as the country people 
had always been accustomed to spin cotton and wool for 
themselves, he could find no employment for it ; to 
break the old system there, he actiially spun gratis for 
a considerable time. Query. Was this patriotism) or 
V9S the individual secretly supported by the govern- 
ment ? 
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tories suAciently extensive to supply the home 
consumption and engage in expoitalicHisy but a 
supply of artisans, wlun.h can oiiiy be procured 
from Europe? And one grand advant^e, sta<* 
ted by their ablest writers, rests on the circum- 
stance o£ ^' employing foreign strength in the 
manufactories, leaving the natives to cultivate 
the soil or -navigate the ships*'' 

The aiuthor is, therefore, fully persuaded that 
Great Britain never before had sucb a dsmgiarous 
rival; especially as the American government 
stands pledged to do somethkig extraordinary, 
and lias even commenced with a new tariff of 
duties on importations. This, tbm, is the era 
of a sy:^matic contest, whicb nuist eventually 
endanger the safety of tlie one or the other, la 
the Umted States, where politico ase so gencfalfy 
discussed* a stranger cannot lon^ remuR igno* 
rasit of ptar^ difiereace and sentiments, arising 
from that universal desire of communicalmg and 
inquiring, that is prevalent tl)roughout all ranks 
of the community* It is easy, therdi»€, for sm 
attentive observer to dicit truth from the variotts 
contrarieties which exist among them* The au« 
thor's opinions consequently are not ^ng^lar ; 
they arc those of many othor parsons well quali- 
fied to judge. But the public mind in this coun- 
try is too tranc^uil ; it must be aroused froni its 
lethargy, and it must see America through the 
medium of the traveller : nothing amounting to 
a national feeling has yet swayed us in the con^ 
ttmplation of this f<xmidabte oj^osition. So 



aew, so dangerous above compiirison, yet soeasf 
to be defeated, ©ven now ! It is time, however, 
to form a simultaneous opinion, and use, not 
only the ordinai^y precautions of prudence and ' 
foresight, but to redouble them. Ignorant of 
Ae secret views of the advocates for American 
manufactures; i^orant of the moral tendency 
of a fnanufadtunng system, to superinduce the 
very restraints, the imaginary oppressions, the 
want and poverty, they arc anxious to fly from 5 
an unthinking populace embrace with eagerness 
the desire to emigrate to that happy country « 
where liberty and affluence await them, while 
the-salutary restraints at home, intended to pro- 
mote>the good of the whole nation, are regarded 
«s personal slavery. They are, at the same time, 
allured by the high price of labour, the promised 
plenty, and cheapness of provision in the States; 
all of which opemte as additional incentives, de- 
termining them to accept the. insidious proposals 
of the foreign negotiator. 

£Tnigration> therefore, to the United States, 
imist be checked, while that to the British pro- 
Tinces must be encouraged. New channels must 
be provided for our superfluous manufliictures 
'livhen the okl ones are stopped, as the time may 
not be^r distant when they may be excluded 
from the 'States altogether, or such duties inu 
posed As^iall^give the rival commodities a com*- • 
piece advantage over them. 

The possibility of the taanufactures of Ame- 
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rica contendmg wtth thb country, did not escape 
the penetration of Lord Melville, when Mr. Dun* 
das. With a prophetic spirit he asserted in the 
House of Commons, in April, 1796, that " such 
an event, besides the prejudicial manner in which 
it would operate on the navigation of the king- 
dom, would put out of our power the whole pro- 
duce of the West Indies. Fat when the planters 
could readily find a market elsewhere, we should 
lose all the surplus which forms so great an ar- 
ticle in our foreign trade ; and the whole of that 
important advantage would be fcM* ever lost." 
Speculatists, at the very commencement erf the 
colonial system, saw the possibility of their fii- 
ture opposition. Sir Joshua Child, in the year 
1660, remarked " that America possessed a fit- 
ness for rival manufactures, building rival ship- 
ping, and draining the mother country of people." 
And it was prognosticated, that the colonies 
would soon revolt ; notwithstanding which, the 
perpetual endeavours of disaffected persons could 
not separate them from the mother country, until 
upwards of a century had elapsed ; during wMch 
period, the commerce, manufactures, and pros- 
perity of Britain, increased most rapidly. The 
conclusion therefore is, that, like other events of 
the age, the novel aspect of American competi- 
tion, being without precedent, precautionary 
measures of the same description must also be 
taken, adapted to the peculiar exigences of the 
case. A formidable party have reasoned very 
forcibly, and they have supported tlieir reason- 
ings widi estimates, and calculations on the sup- 
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poisltd tjendency of restrictive measures \6 ruin 
the West India islands, and by their means the 
mother country ; and yet it appears, that when 
restrictions prevailed, the Ania-icans bore away 
so large a share of our commerce, as enriched 
and enabled theiti to prove our rivals in manu** 
factures! If A restricted commerce did this, 
what would one less restricted do, but increase 
their resources and competition ? If under the 
accumulated evils of restrictions, embargoes, 
non-intercourse acts, and open war, the Ame- 
ricans could establish manufactories of large ex- 
tent, what will they not do, now when peace is 
restored, provided they are mdulged with an un- 
interrupted commerce with oUr colonies ? If they 
have already made such rapid advances as to give 
this country serious cause of alarm, can it be sup- 
posed that Americati forbearance will abstam. 
from future enlargement, purely from a com- 
plaissmt acknowledgment of any favours and 
commercial indulgences we can give them ? , Oil 
the contrary, their dispositions will lead them to 
take advantage of our weakness^ instead of reci* 
procating oiir benefits. Some may suppose, 
that the late war had in itself a tasdency to en- 
courage the manufactures of America, by way^ 
and means mseparable from hostility and dimi- 
nished unportation, ttereby affectmg their ex^^ 
tension ; dpd con^quently) that a continuation 
of restrictive measures on our part, would stiH 
more advance the views of the enemy. To this 
we answa-, that although it may be very possible 
for war to give a bias to the manufactures oi a 

O 
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nation ; it can do no more: peace and commeFce, 
arc essential to their further progress. War, it 
may be admitted, has given that bias to Ameri- 
can manufactures : to the necessities of the na- 
tion we may in part attribute the progress that 
they have made ; but to make any greater ad- 
vances, at least alarming ones, requires finances, 
recruits of artisans, access to European mtoufac- 
tories, models of machines, public credit, and 
other adventitious supports, derivable only from 
peace and widely extended commerce. 

What then is the precise situation of the two 
countries ? Great Britain has a competitor, for- 
midable from her natural advantages, which, at 
present may be restrained; but which, if per- 
mrtted to flourish, will undoubtedly overwhelm 
her. Two trees growing near each other in 
the forest, will rarely stop at the same point of 
stature ; one will overgrow, shade, and render 
the other unhealthy ; but if the aspiring tree be 
lopped, although it may afterwards .produce 
some branches of unnatural vigour, and in- 
.creased verdure, yet it will scarcely ever reco- 
ver its loss of stature, being shrouded in its 
turn by the opposing tree. America, then, is 
the £&piring tree : she has reared her head, and 
extended her branches, threatening to cover the 
aged and venerable oak of British power and 
grandeur, from the influence of the solar rays of 
manufactures and commerce. The growth of 
the American pine must therefore be checked, 
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ere those baneful consequences arise from her 
competition. Some will assert this to be im- 
possible ; American commerce must, they say, 
go on progressively, until it reach its apex! Let 
that be granted for the sake of argument : it 
will only prove the necessity for the exertion of 
those efforts, and the fulfilment of those duties 
which the Author will more fully consider in 
the following chapter. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



ON THE DUTY OP GREAT BRlJAIIf TO RECOMMENCB 
AND PERPETUATE A COLONIAL SYSTEM. 



XjET us hcrej a priori^ assume the popular 
opinion, entertained by the Americans and their 
British admirers, that this country cannot^ stop 
the United States in their career; who, they say, 
will eventually supply themselves with every 
article of manufacture, and exclude the British 
from their ports altogether. If this sentiment 
were well founded, we might indeed entertain 
the most fearful apprehensions. That Ameri- 
ca is making the attempt to render herelf thus 
formidable, is indeed too apparent, and must 
be strenuously opposed. This may be effected, 
by a renovation of the ardour with wliich we 
once colonized ; not as an experiment but as an 
actual duty. That this onght particularly to be 
the case, under our present peculiar circum- 
stances, will appear, when the indigence of ma« 
p 2 
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ny thousands of our poor is considered, whom 
we cannot, even now, totally prevent front emi- 
grating to the United States ; and by jiartial at- 
tempts of thb kind, we manifest a spirit of op- 
pression, unless emigration be permitted and 
encouraged to some other coontry. Besides, 
it may be observed, that although the States, 
after the lapse of an age, revolted from Britain, 
yet they greatly contributed to her prosperity, 
during that kmg period; nor have they yet 
ceased to purclu^ our commodities. It would 
therefore be sound policy to plant colonies, 
even were we previously assured of their defec- 
tion, since the benefits cdf their commerce would 
be an adequate compensation for our expense 
and care, independent of the probable contiu* 
gency that they may remain loyal. 

The coiidition of the po<Mr is a matter of me- 
lancholy reflection to the benevolent mind ; and 
the more so, as it appears to be the unavoidable 
concomitafnt of eivUized society. There is the 
highest authority to know, that ^' the poor we 
shall always have with us." The best regula- 
tions, the most equal laws, the most perfect 
state of liberty, cannot altogether jirevent, 
though they may combine to mitigate the eviL 
It is a fact proved by experience, that as a na- 
tion advances in riches, refinements, trade and 
manufactures, the conditimi of one part of its 
^^ommunity will be ameliofated, while that of 
the other is deteriorated^ 
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Aware that the introduction of machinery, 
and extensive maniifectures, will, with tbcgoad^ 
also possess the evil tendency ; die Americans, 
while they invite, at the same time deprecate, 
those distinctions in society, which naturally 
result from national affluence. With the same 
breath, they express an abhorrence of the cur- 
ruptions of the " old country,*' and most high- 
ly eulogize a policy, which necessarily engen- 
ders the very pestilence they affect to shun ! 
Their predilections, or antipathies, would be of 
little moment to us, were they not so exten* 
sively disseminated, and calquhted by their 
aberration from truth, to poison the minds of 
the poor in this country. These circumstan- 
ces, therefore, call upon the government most 
decidedly to evince that paternal scdicitude, and 
provident attention, which is their duty to tlm 
unhappy portion of our countrymen. If, through 
the vicissitudes of life, numbers are deprived 
of support, or derive a precarious and scanty 
subsistence from hard labour, or itinerant trafl 
fie, a wise and liberal government shotild pro* 
vide for them at the same moment an asyhim, 
and relief from the public burdens, by remo* 
ving these useless consumers to countries where 
they may provide their own sustenance, and 
acquire respectability. It is in vain to deny, or 
attempt to palliate the fact, that such is the con- 
dition of a large mass of the poor of Great Bri* 
tain ; nor do we stop to inquire whether they 
have thus sunk thraugh misfortune or miscon^ 
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duct, They stand before us in wretchedness 
and woe, silently imploring the fpstering hand 
of power, to extend to them the benefits of 
emigration. 

These ideas have been suggested, by the 
measure now pending, for the encouragement 
qf emigrants to Canada ; and by the declaration 
of the government, " that although it did not 
wish to check, it by no means desired to en- 
courage emigration/' While the author ad- 
mires the policy which diverts several thou- 
fiands of emigrants from resorting to the Uni- 
ted States, and directs them to a British colony; 
he dissents with due deference from the senti- 
ment thus conveyed, and conceits that it is 
the duty of the British government to encourage 
and promote emigration to the utmost of its p&w^ 
er ; since, notwithstanding the most 'wakeful 
vigilance, the malcontents will continue their 
emigrations to the United States, carrying with 
them animosities never to be eradicated, and 
thus increasing the abhorrence of the Americans 
for what they think a land of oppression, wrong, 
and violence. It is the perpetually resorting 
thither of such malignant visitors, that inflames 
their minds with rancour against us ; stained, 
as they suppose us to be, with the blackest 
crimes, and smarting under the most compli- 
cated system of grinding tyranny : and indeed 
it cannot be matter of surprise that they should 
cherish such preposterous notions pf us, when 
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the feelings excited by the exagfi;erated com« 
plaints and miserable spectacle of those repro* 
Date or unfortunate wretches, who present them- 
selves from time to time, to the gaping crowds 
assembled to witness their debarkation, are in- 
dustriously supported by political harrangues, 
essays, sermons, and other expedients. 

These arguments might he allowed to have 
some weight in ordinary cases: they apply^ 
howeyer, wjth peculiar force to the particulair 
situation in which this country is now placed ; 
and as America threatens, by her manufactures, 
to close tl>at mart to oyr merchandise forever, 
it should be our policy to enlarge our old colo- 
nies, and plant others, that when old market^ 
income shut, new ones may be opened. E^k-i 
perience has proved that those of Europe may 
pe SQ affected, as to render them inaccessible 
to our merchants, unless through a neutral me^ 
dium ; and even then they may be exposed tQ 
the rapacity of power, and persecuted almost to 
extinction ; for among tha unforeseen contin« 
reucies of an eventful age, a recurrence is not 
impossible of continental restrictions, so fre^b 
in our recollection, and so deeply felt by our 
merchants and manufacturers. Douaniers may 
again ransack the warehoui^e of the continental 
merchant, in quest of goods, bearing evidence 
against themselves of their being British fabric 
cation, in order to their being burnt. Open war, 
or armed neutralities may be resorted to, on the 
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part of those powers now friendly : and the 
possibility of ingratitude being displayed even 
by those nations whom we have rescued from 
oppression, is sufficiently proved by the annals 
of the present age. And as Britain is again en- 
gaged with that foe, over whom she has so sig- 
nally triumphed, transatlantic policy will await 
the issue of the struggle, and join with either 
that may prove victorious ; thus most decided- 
ly proving the necessity of our recommencing a 
vigorous sytem of colonisation, in order to pro- 
vide new markets for our merchandise, when 
the customary ones may be forever closed.* 
Measures like these would bid defiance to 
America ; she might then copy and improve on 
Chinese policy, and retire as a world within 
herself, adopting the advice of her wild theo- 
rists, and visionary statesmen. Britain would 
smile at this dotage, finding in her colonies arti- 
ple amends for the defalcation of American in- 
tercourse. 

The same causes that should induce, or rather 

compel Great Britain to recommence, should 

. also cause her to perpetuate a colonial system, 

on a scale of grandeur suited to her power, and 

the great and urgent wants of her poeple : a 



* It must be all along borne in mind by the reader, 
that the Battlb of Watekloo intervened between 
the writing and the firinting of (liis work. 
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system whteh, instead of draining thfe mother 
country of her rirhcs tod population, would 
rather promote both. Idle, disorderly, or mise- 
rable subjects, always dangereus to the state, 
would be removed to scenes, where they may 
be induced to labour, by the powerful stimu- 
lous of a certain competence. The relief thus 
experienced at home, would by the promotion 
of marriages, more than compensate for the 
loss sustained, while the colonists theniselves 
would rear iflbre children than they could 
have done, had they remained here. In short, 
there is no reascm why we should have deviated 
from the policy previously pursued, since out 
resources, strength, and wealth, have increased 
in proportion to those of our colonial posses- 
sions. And even should they revolt, they 
must continue for a long period, cMen after their 
separation, to enrich us by their trade. Another 
consideration of considerable weight, in favour 
of a wider extension of colonies is, that those 
who thus experienced the paternal care of 
government, in removing them according to 
their own inclinations from want and distress 
at home, to happier situations, would enters 
tahi sentiments of gratitude to their benefac- 
tors, and attachment to their native soil, which 
they would transmit to the latest posterity. 
Thus by a right commencement, sound and 
loyal sentiments might be perpetuated ; for, be 
it recollected, the seeds of American disaffec- 
^tiou were sown at the very outset, 
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That the original opinions, attdchi^eirts, or 
aversions, of the fir^t colonists are imbibed by 
tficir dcscendams, will appear from a compari- 
son of the islands of Barbadoes and Jamaica. 
In the former^ originally settled by the Royal- 
ists, an enthusiastic partiality lor Great Britain 
universally prevails ; the pritnitivi iitipressions 
have never been eradicated : while, on the con- 
trary, Jamaica originally conquered dhd peopled 
by the ^hereftts of Oliver Crotiiwell, has 
(evinced aft all times a lofty spirit of freedom, 
a!nd a passion for republican liberty, which has 
not be^n obliterated by titne, or the continual 
fchange df inhabitants. Those neWly arrived 
kre soon won over to the prevalent opinions, 
which arc more in fevotir of the States than of 
England. Again, the provinces of Upper Ca- 
Hada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, which 
derived their original population in a great mea- 
sure from the American Ro} alis^rts, have in the 
hte contest abundantly evinced that the loyal 
sentiments of the fathers are transmitted to the 
sons ; and the Author bears testimony to that 
zeal for vigorous mec^ures which they mani- 
fested against the United States, <«rhile he re- 
grets that he has observed no disposition in this 
country to recompense their exertions. Better 
instructed than the native British in the true 
character of the Americans from their conti- 
guity and intercourse, they learn ftilly to ap- 
preciate their deadly animosity : henee a de- 
termined spirit of opposition, the surest bond 
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of their perpetual union to Britain, who, in 
order to triumph, has only to foster this happy 
predilection, adopt thetr sentiments^ and extend 
her naaternal arm, to cherish and defend them* 
That she will do this in the fullest extent, as 
an imperious duty, is the Author's ardent and 
most sincere desire* 



CHAP. XIX. 



ON THE FORMATIOH OF COLOMIBS; PLAKS FOR THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF EMIGRATION ; AND THE NE. 
CESSITY OF SECCJRING TO CANAliA tHE ADVANTAGES 
OF ITS FRONTIER, BY MEANS OF MILITARY BSTA^ 
BUSHBiENTS. 



Having in a former place treated generalljT 
on the subject of colonies^ we shall now confine 
our observations to the expedients employed in 
the formation of those of modem date, sug- 
gesting hints for their establishment on a more 
secure and organic system, combining extend- 
ed cultivation with the security of the Canadian 
frontier. 

Various measures have been adopted at dif- 
ferent periods for peopling the colonies, both 
by government, individuals, and associated 
bodies. Exclusive charters have been granted ; 
by the former, and sometimes the people hav^ 
been impelled to expatriate themselves, on the^ 
ground of real or supposed injuries. On other 
occasions, strong incentives have been held out 
by government or the chartered proprietors of 
llhe soili or thqr have been induced to enter ia- 
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to limited service previous to their embarkadoit. 
At one time, merchants and captains have first 
provided the emigrants a passage, and then sold 
them into absolute slavery for a greater cm* less 
period of time ; at another, persons convicted 
of certain descriptions of crime, have been 
transported to labour in the plantations, either 
for a term of years or life By means so vari- 
ous and contradictory, innumerable defects in 
the colonial system, were suffered to ingraft 
themselves in its very commencement, and 
these were the radical causes of that ebullition 
of popular discontent, which separated the 
United States from the parent country. 

It is therefore the duty of government, not 
only to plants but adopt in that instance, a more 
systematic and effectual mode of proceeding 
than heretofore ; and also to take instant mea- 
sures for attaching the distant provinces to the 
mother country, and to each other, by deci- 
dedly securing to each a reciprocal monopoly of 
trade, to the total exclusion of alien rivalship. 

Had Mr. Pitt been acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of things, he would in aH probability 
hsLYC yielded assent to, and acted upon these 
propositions when the first treaty was made : 
and had the Canadas been then more fully 
peopled, they would have succeeded much bet- 
ter in die late contest than they did. At the 
present, it is most assuredly the best policy to 
pour into them immediately large supplies of 
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men» to prepare for any future contest with the 
States. 

The measures now in progress, with some 
few alterations, would be very good. The 
quantity of land allowed to each settler, instead 
<rf ane^ ought to be five hundred acres, with a 
certain proportion to each child, male or female, 
as soon as bom, on 'condition, however, that 
ten acres of it be cleared annually. It seems 
to be the intention of government to establish 
such only as can bring strong recommendations, 
and deposit sixteen pounds, as a security for 
two years residence in the country. But this 
measure will be attended with great inconve- 
nience to the new settler, an4 preclude his em- 
ployment of additional labour, rendered so ne- 
cessary by the immense numbers of large trees' 
that must be hewn down, and the great weight 
of the logs which require to be moved into 
piles. Ministers seem to have in view the for- 
mation of respectable, yet partial settlements. 
These to their extent miay serve the purpose ; 
but to meet the exigences of the times, a much 
broader scale of national liberality must be ex- 
erted; and it may be asked v^hy is such great 
respectability^ or a dej)osit of sixteen pounds 
required? An individual may be unable to ob- 
tain the requisite documents, and yet possess 
the qualities of strength and honesty ; or even 
if not remarkable for the latter virtue, he might 
with safety be taken to a place where there 
would be no scope for roguery ! — But as the 
P2 
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preseiit wheme appears well cahmklied Sot tte 
purpose intended^ that of introducing worthy 
and respectable characters, it is hoped it will be 
perpetuated and enlarged ; though at the same 
time an auxiliary measupe, embracing the lower 
orders may be safely adopted^ and the Author 
recommends that it be founded on the fcdtow* 
ing regulations^ 

1. That printed proposals be circulated^ as in 
the present instance, stating explicitly the terma 
of emigration. 

3. That all persons indiscriminately (except 
notorious villains), of an age proper to labour, 
be permitted to enrol their names in lists, gra- 
tuitously prepared for the purpose ; at the same 
time stating ta which of the colonies they in- 
tend removing. These lists should be posted 
in pubtic situations, for the purpose of guard-^ 
ing against fraud, that no persons be permitted 
to leave the kingdom if their creditors choose 
to affix a negative on the list. 

*3. That the emigrants should be undo* mar- 
tial law, but guaranteed against any kind of 
military service, except that common to all in- 
habitants of colonies in time of war ;. and that 
proper officers, civil and agricultural,, should 
be appointed, with a commissariat, &c. 

4. That the emigrants, while they remain 
embodied, should be fed at the expense <^go«^ 
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vcffiimentr but^ jexeq^t in special cases^ thejr 
shoukl clothe themt^elves. 

5. That agricultural hnpleineiits i^ould be 
advanced gratuitoudy bgr ^ giovenunent. 

& That the aeva^al corps of emigrants should 
proceed in transports,, provided by gorem* 
ment, to Canada^ Nova Scotia, or New Bruns^ 
wick« 

7. That when arrtved at their destinationi, 
they shoukl with all convenient speed, com* 
mence the clearance of the precise dbtrict aL> 
lotted td tliem, performing the labour in a body> 
until the whok was cteaced, drained^andrewiir 
fear culture*. 

8. The land thus prepared should be divided* 
to each by lot; the whole being previously 4»ur^ 
veyed and laid out, into equsJ siwres of one 
hundred^acres, or more, per man.^ 

9. The officers to be paid an equivalent for 
their ^uperintendeDcev either out of the cleared 
estate, or by a salary &om government*. 

IG. The emigrants to be invested with their 
respective estates^ free of all fees or charges ;. 
to hold them by die teniire of free and cQm«^ 

* One hundred acres of eledred land would be better 
tbaii^ one thoonad .of forest knd uncleared^ . 
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mon soccage ; and be discharged from ftunlrr 

services* 

To provide fer these and all od^r jetder* a 
proper supply of labourers, it would be expe- 
dient to furnish a free passage to as many as 
chose to emigrate, under an engagement to 
serve any fanner who wanted handte for one 
year, at the rate of five shUlings per day ; the 
governor of the province to see that dhe en* 
gagement be duly fulfilled, md that the hrmer 
be put in possession of his labourer : mid pro- 
vided the lattitr elopes, authotity should foe 
given to punish the offender, by deprivation of 
his salary and imprisonment, during the xe« 
mainder of his term, unless it a^icar that the 
master has been guilty of cruelty or ep^^esmon. 
The emigrant of this description would be pku 
ced in a concfition similar to those who proceed 
to the United States ; and^ ator contributing 
Ms labour to the agriculture of ^ country, he 
would at the year's end receive a nett ssdary of 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars, or nine^- 
one pounds <Hie shilling steitog; and after ob« 
taining a colonial grant in the regular way, by 
petition to the governor, he could, with this 
sum, clesff it to great advantage. 

Whatever misconceptions might at fii^ pre- 
vail respecting these regulations, time would tle- 
velope their superiority. The first experiment 
might not agree with the feelings of SQme««— 
others might dcHibt their efficacy > but when one 



eofps <tf iemigiBnto were pmt m full possession 
of their grants, the good faith of government; 
would be apparent, and the excellence of die 
jdan conspicnoas. 

Tte Author would also beg leave to offer s 
few con^erations refadve to the disbanding of 
the soldiery. At the conclusion of the revolu^^ 
tionaiy Amenonn war, certain tracts of land 
were granted to particular regiments.; the lots 
were divided in an uncleared Huie to the sol- 
diers who were dischai^d,^ to cultivate, seU^ or 
abondoa them, as they ttmight psdper*' Afm 
of the more industrious clesared and cuktvated 
their land, and tidier ihey or their descendants 
are now opukntfarmers ; while the far greater 
pr^ortiba either cleared a sufficient quota to* 
establish their title, and then sold the property, 
or else abandoning it altogether, suffered it again 
to escheat to the Grown. Tims the benevolent 
designs (tf government were defeated, amd the 
progress of cultivadon by no means bore a pro* 
portion to the liberality of the government, or 
to. the number of the grants. 

These defects m^t be easfiy remedied by 
employing the embodied labour of a fiiK)le re« 
giment, or detachment, on the entire grant of 
land, tttl the whole was cleared, and then di^ 
,viding it to each, individual by lot as before 
recommended. By this arrangement, obedience 
would stimulate to labour, while the prospect 
of speedy enjoyment would cheer it« The im* 
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pulse would be powerfol, and Ae eflfect sun 
prisk^ } more land would be cleared Ivy sucl\ a 
corps in one year, dian by the saone number of 
individuabi as such, in twdve ; and a man who 
might be too indolent to clear land> and fell 
trees alone, might yet have industry sufficient 
to cultivate the land when clewed* 

As an instance of die rapid progress of clear- 
ing land by a numerous body of men working 
in concert, the colony of Berbiee might be ad- 
duced. That colony was. cleared and settled 
full three quarters of a mite into tfie interior, 
for near sixty miles, extending along die sea 
coast and the shares of die rivers Berbiee and 
Corantun, in the space of seven years. There 
tibe labour was performed by negroes, while that 
performed by the vdiites in a congenid climate 
would be as three to one in favour of die latter. 
Besides, this cleatance, without any exception, 
required draining, which was effected by the 
cogging of a dike, or fosse, nine feet wide, and 
six deep, completely round each lot of a thou- 
sand acres, or the part intended to be deared* 
A high mound was also to be thrown up, with 
the seal excavated from the dike ; in aiUlition 
to which, cokers or floodgates were made, and 
the ckarance of the roots was completed through- 
out. What then might not be accomplished 
by a body of (Hie thousand men, labouring in . 
unison, where no such obstacles exited,, and 
where it was necessary to grub the roots from 
only about a half of each lot I 
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The Author would then advise^ as a generat 
measuie, that instead of disbanding soldiers at 
home, in future all regiments intended to be re*^ 
duced should be sent $o one of the four provin* 
cesy especially upper C^iada or New Bruns- 
wick, there toem^oy themselves in the man* 
ner now stated. Various benefits would arise 
from this disposition of our miKtay force ; but 
particularly it would pom a large accession of 
strength into our colcxuest which demand fifom 
US| as lan imperious duty, that they should be 
rendered capable of resisting future h<»tile ea- 
croachments. These dd soldiers would not 
only be instrumental inistiengtbening the fron- 
tier by their own personal prowess, but their' 
instructions would be exti^ely v^uabk. It 
should be made one condition, by which they 
obtained their discharge, that each settler should 
train and exercise in the . use of arms all his 
own sons above the age of thirt^jen, together 
with those of six neighbouring families^ once 
at least in every two months ui^ss, prevented 
by actual sickness, under a stated penalty for 
every instance of neglect. This would obviate 
the necessity of the vexatious training of the 
militia, which in the evem of war bears so har^ 
on the &rmers« The Author has known a 
whole co^ipany niched forty miles.to a field 
inspecti(m, in Uova Scotia, greatly to the preju'. 
^ce of the individuals) from exprase, fatigur, 
and loss of timev 
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Another vay important advantage, arising 
from the adoption of these measures, would be 
the strong incentive to enlisting in the anny. 
K the British government held out these reivards 
in connexion with the present bounty, numbers 
would embrace the proposals gladly. But for 
Has powerful stimulus, the United States could 
not have raised a military force at alt, during 
the late war r while, by means of it, thejr in a 
short time mustered a pretty formidable body 
of troops. Why then, should, we not profit by 
this example, and improve upon it to the ut- 
most possible extent? The soldiers could not 
think themselves aggrieved, by being disband- 
ed so fiur from their native country, since they 
would individually possess the right to sell 
their estates, immediately on being put in pos- 
session, provided they chose to return to this 
^de of the Atlantic ; and purchasers of cleared 
lands could readily be found, while the soldier 
would have no reason to be dissatisfied on leav- 
ing Canada widi a property of four or five 
hundred pounds. 

Some may object to thus draining the.mother 
country of her population, on the ground of its 
diminishing the national strengdi; but it should 
be recollected, that by irrigating the colomes 
with the overflowiags of the peopley^tbat strength 
which is lost at home, we trans&r to a situation 
best adapted for our own defence* Canada is 
the rampart of Britain : we must guard her im- 
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portant frontier from a recurrence of such hos- 
tile attacks as have lately been so successfully 
resisted i and this is rendered the more neces- 
sary, as the major part of those who have emi* 
grated from this country to the United States, 
bum with resentment for supposed injuries, 
and are, if possible, more inveterate enemies to 
the parent state than their instructors. These 
characters compose the principal strength of the 
Anierican regular army, and constitute a great 
proportion of the population of Tenessce, Ken» 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, &c.; whose militia, du- 
ring the late war, were more active than those 
of any other stale. Besides which, the three 
hundred acres of land, given to each private 
soldier on his discharge, are appointed from 
districts which lie not only contiguous to our 
Canadian frontier, but to the Indian nations. 
Thus a pqmlation of soldiers, who, in addition 
to military experience, are the very dregs of 
the British people, mid who have either de^rt- 
ed from the army an4 navy, or escaped the 
punishment of their crimes, by eloping to Ame- 
rica, are posted in situations, menacing both 
the safety of our colonies, and the independence 
of the Indians. 

But should any one still doubt the propriety 
of having recourse to strong measures for the 
defexlce of Canada, let him reflect on the great 
anxiety displayed h^ the Americans, to profit 
by our oversights and geographical ignorance 

Q 
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in the treaty of 1783, which then most imu- 
diciously gave the Americans half the lakes On- 
torio and Erie. For instead of drawing a straight 
Une to the river Mississippi, which would 
have included Lakes Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior, it most impolitically diverged at an 
^cute angle, from the western point of Lake 
Erie, through the middle of Lakes Huron and 
Superior j and thus was the enemy enabled to 
establish posts and a numerous military popu- 
lation on our flank, enjoying over us all the ad- 
vantages an invader could at any time desire. 
Dear bought experience in the late war, has 
given us a practical illustration of the fatal ef- 
i&cts that have resiulted from their thus having 
it in their power to combine an army on shore 
with a hostile fleet upon the Lakes. The ene- 
my also obtained the whole of Lake Champlain, 
aflfording them equal facilities for an attack, 
either on Montreal or Quebec ; and besides all 
thisf the boundary line which commenced at 
the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, intersect- 
ed Arestook, a branch of the river St. John, 
which is the only line of communication in 
winter, between the cities of St. John, and Que- 
bec. Now at this period the river St. Law- 
rence being frozen, and the navigation of the 
gulf dangerous. Government despatches are 
sent from the latter place overland.; and the cou- 
rier, before he can pass from the one province 
to the other, must cross about fifteen in iles 
of the territory of the United States, which 
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thus intersects the communication, and gives 
them, when at war, a power of depriving the 
British of all intercourse with Canada for six 
months in the year. The inhabitants of the 
provinces expected that the late definitive treaty 
would have corrected the error of the former, 
and restored these important frontiers ; but as 
this has not been done, it becomes our impe* 
rious duty to ejxert all the energies of the na- 
tion, by planting settlements to secure what we 
have* 

No more must American fleets, manned with 
picked seamen, triumph over the inexperience 
of a handful of provincials, and a few soldiers 
fighting on an uncongenial eterhcht : no more 
must a General Hull be allowed to proclaim, 
^* Canada is. in my possession, and all white 
" men fighting by the side of Indians shall be 
" put to death:*' no more must our villages 
be doomed to conflagration 'and pillage, and 
the women and children banished their habi*- 
tations, and amidst the terrors of night, the 
horrors of a Canadian winter, to perish in the 
snow* These scenes of desolation, too atro- 
cious to be palliated, too notorious to be denied, 
must never again occur in Canada. She must 
assume an imposing attitude, and overawe in- 
vasion ; for nbthihg but a consciousness of in- 
ability to make an impression, will prove a rc- 
dtmint on American ambition* 
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In order the more effectuaUy to realize this 
grand scheme of national policy, it would be re« 
quisite to introduce women ih suffici^it num- 
bers for the. men, and by some wise regulations 
to promote marriages between them. For this 
purpose the wives and female connexims of 
all emigrants of the second and third class, who 
chose to follow their friends, should be assured 
of their being enabled to Join them in their set^ 
tlements. Meanwhile, if any were left desti- 
tute by the embarkation of the emigrants, they 
ought to be taken under the protection of tb& 
country, and when it appeared suitable to send 
them, a free passage should be provided, as also 
for an unmarried female, as a servant to each. 
This would be found highly advantageous 
to the settlers, who being put in possession of 
cleared farms, would be in a condition to re* 
.quire female aid. 

In addition to this organized system of colo- 
nization by the government, it would be proper 
to permit the emigration of all persons so in- 
clined in the ordinary way : and for this pur- 
pose a modification of the register act should 
take place, as far as relates to the regulations 
of emigration, and the quantity of provisions for 
each passenger. As a meai»ire of precaution 
to prevent emigration to the United States, this 
act of the British legislature stands unrivalled 
in political acumen. We must not dimmish, 
but increase the restric^ons on that pernicious 



proctite; a bvaetkife sa fttri- to ias^ so satutaiy 
to our eimbiebi But where the object is botm 
JUe to pFoeeed to the nc^thelm provinces, it 
wtntid be qitifee fair and expedient to relieve 
tnastisrs of tessds from those heavy bonds^ br 
Hwhifih-they are cbnipeUed ta provide oatmea^ 
rice, molassei, &c« for each passenger, in sach 
kikge quantities^ as almost to amotint to a total 
prbhibittoit of ^ing them out at aU ; and onlj- 
tb t^tid. tiie captains to provide sufficient food^ 
of the saniie quantity as that given to seamen^ 
wfaidi would amply secure the em^ants from 
starvatiom 

If any shouid object to this^ as giving facility 
to manu&ctuiers and mechanics to escape 
through the provinces to the Unitied States, the 
answer is, that care naist be taken, not to per^ 
mk aay one to emba^ until his name has been 
s^bced to the list of emigrants^ stating the 
tkne and place of embarkation, with the name 
of the ship &G. These lists should be posted 
up in every niaiket and manufacturing town in 
the kingdom, and a reward of five guinies 
AouM be> offered to any person who should 
deteet any mechahio appearing in the list Iil 
addition to whieh, an oath should be required 
Qjf each applicant, stating his circumstances 
and destination ; and instead of permitting com 
stant departures, it should be proper to limits 
notlJie number, but the time of embarkation, 
appointing certain ports in Great Britain, boat 

42 . 
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wbidti alone emigration, divested of the le** 
Btraints of the register act, should be allowed. 
As a ftirther safe* guard, passports sboutd be 
given to every emigrant of each class, stating the 
particulars of their departure rand the provinckd 
legislatures should be directal to adopt internal 
regulations of greater efficacy than those at 
present in force, respecting egress fix>m the 
country At present, it is only requisite for 
persons to affix their names in the Secretary's 
office, fourteen days previous to their depar- 
ture. This is intended to guard against the 
fraudulent escapes of debtors, but is easily 
evaded, for the Secretary's office is so little fre- 
quented, that a debtor mi^t comply with every 
requisition, and obtain his passports, without 
the creditor having the slightest knowledge of 
the matter. It would therefore be necessary 
in future instances, that, besides having the 
names posted as heretofore, copies of the Se- 
cretary's list, with the date of the signatures, 
should, for greater publicity, be affixed weekly 
to the doors of the churches, the town or court 
house, and in the market of the capital of each 
province.- — Persons coming from the United 
States by sea or land, should be required to 
give in their names, and receive a passport, at 
the first seaport or frontier town at which they 
may arrive. 

These regulations would be no obstruclion 
to the honest traveller^ whose views being justi 
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could stand investigation. But it is most 
likely that the small prop(»tion of mechanics 
who may arrive in Canada, would gladly remain 
tiiere, and chimge their occupation for the pur^* 
suits of agriculture, even in opposition to the 
ififluence of American emissaries. 



CHAP. XX- 



ON THE POUCY OF PBRM|TTlNO EMIGRATIONS TROM 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO OUR COLONIES, UNDER THE 
SAME REGULATIONS AS THOSE FROM 43,JXEAT BRI- 
TAIN. 



Xt is hoped that the necessity of penmtting 
emigration on the broadest scale to take place 
from Great Britain to her provinces has been 
made apparent, for the purpose both of increas- 
ing their strength, and relieving the poor of 
the parent state. It is now the Author's wish 
to show, that it will be sound policy to permit 
Europeans in general to emigrate in the same 
manner, in aid of the first mentioned purpose* 

Experience proves that settlements of for- 
eigners may exist in the heart of a British pro- 
vince, not only witihout the introduction of any 
thing unpleasant, but even with the greatest ad- 
vantage to the community at large. ThesC) 
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while they preserve among themsdves most, 
if not all their national distinctions, habits, and 
language, yet soon imbibe, in common with 
others of diflferent local distinctions, a love fjur 
the country that supports them. In peace they 
contribute largely to its cultivation, in war they 
are its resolute defenders. Interest that pow- 
erful bond of society^ attaches them to the na- 
tion under whose auspices they flourish. 

It is not Great Britain alone that has yielded 
suf^lies d[ peculation to the United States; 
they have invited and entertained emigrants 
from all nations : why then should we not imi* 
tate this policy, which has proved so highly 
beneficial to them. . We have it in our power 
to offer greater inducements than our rivals; 
and when a man is to be engaged in msamial la- 
bour, of what consequence is it wbetfaer he 
speak the £nglish or the German language? 
llet Government therefcxre appoint agNits on 
the continent of Europe, vested with full 
powers to invite able bodied men^ with their 
wives and families, to embark for the pro- 
vinces, under the same regutadcMiB as tiiose al- 
ready proposed for British subjects ; thus ad- 
ding strength to our provinces, and at the same 
tune preventing as much as possible any ac- 
cession to that of the American United States. 

It may not be impertinent liere to direct the 
public attei^n to edistiog: instuees of fiwe^;? 
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settlements in our possessions. In N?Jva Sco- 
tia, there are two large fownships,* named 
Malagath, and Lunenburg, besides scattered 
farms, entirely inhabited by Dutchmen and 
Germans; whose hidustry, sobriety, honesty, 
and plain dealing, are conspicuous, and to 
whom the maricet of Halifax is principally in- 
debted for a supply of vegetables, which they 
raise both of a good quality and in great quan- 
tities, keeping market boats, or shallops, con- 
tinually, plying between their farms and the 
town, which is situated on a peninsula, con- 
taining a few acres of good soil, improved and 
fertilized by sea and other manure ; while the 
suiTounding country, on both sides of the es- 
tuary that forms the haribour, is poor and rocky, 
yielding comparatively nothing, and in short is 
uncleared. But whoever visits the Halifax 
market wharfs, will discover proofs of the 
greatest abundance, and not unfrequcntly from 
ten to thirty Malagath boats, of about forty or 
fifty tons each. The convenience of this to a 
town so situated is very great, as all the provi- 
sions come from distant parts of the province. — 
In New Brunswick, th^ township of Dorches- 
ter, and the banks of the river Poticodiac, to a 
considerable extent, are peopled by the descen- 



* By a township* Id X\^e American acceptioDf is meaut 
an extensive district, of ten or twenty miles square, ei- 
ther peopled, or intended to be so. 
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ON tHB^ \8tsr iNBltS/ 



tbeif importance shown ;— Some ^articiular |>roduction&QalIed te- 
to notice r^ Thc eT pe die n cy ^ incrdasi'ng the white, jwidaoi^ 
liorating the condition of the muUstto population ^Adsant&|^ 

- of cl e aring Uag hiand of Trimdad aa-a Gwmaiy fort the- #hoie ;**- 
W)itbhint«.on.the propriety olaltetinn^ certain Custom ttoutfe 
v^gulatiens. 



JLl^ is not iKSMrnecetsBsary^to enter i^tommitite 
details, iit order tx> show that the BHtisb pos- 
sessions in the West Indies zltc belnefiei^H te 
the mother eoiiByyir Thai has been incontxsQb 
ven&bly proyed by Bryaici fidhvards and Ot|^rf • 
The author will therefore confine his observa- 
tions to subjects Gohnectied with Aoiencati 
rivajlship. 

The articles of cbtt^n wool, tobaccb, add 
rice, are staples of American produce, from 
whence^ thejr have d&iived very considerable 
wealth. The following statement of the quan- 
tity imported intb the ports of Cl^de s^ne^ 
will! clearly exihibit the value of these comnU)d£- 
ties* tb this country. 
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j Those commodities oould be very soon 

produced by the West Indies, in such abun* 

dance as to render us inde})endent of America. 

^ We ought therefore to conisuk our own interest, 

i by imitating her policy, and imposing heavy du- 

I ties on their importation from- her states. 

The Georgia cottpn is by some affirmed to 
be superior to that of West India growth, 
i though by others the fact is much questioned 
! The superiority of the article in general, how- 
! ever, is equally at^buted to; the 9pecie^j the 
; mode of curing the wool, gnd the peculiarity 
} of soil and climate. The American cotton is 
! an annual^ the West Indian^ a perennial plant. 
; If t\m circumstance occasioned a difference in 
i the quality, it might be soon obviated by a 
\ change of species. As the islands and Guiana 
i - colonies comprise various soils, a choice of sit- 
! uation may be made, adapted to the quality 
of the cotton intended to be raised. The Ame- 
i . rican growth is of two kinda, the Sea Island, 
I and the Upland ; the former growing on the sea 
coast, the latter inland. Now, the sea coast of 
I Guiana being a deep strong soil, produces a 
j a ranker and perhaps a coarser cottitm than the 
I Sea Island, which grows on a sandy soil ; but 
I there is inland, a range of sandy hiUs, running 
j parallel to the sea coast of Berbice, where cot- 
j of a quality, superior even to the American up- 
I land, would in all probability grow. 



I 1 
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Ik - 

TKe destination of the ccddnies of Berbice, 
Surinam, and Demerary, have not yet beea 
made public ; and it is therefore uncertain, 
whether diey Wfll'be restored to the Dutch^ or 
ceded tp us.* The latter is most desirable, 
and it would be^bctter to purchase' them, even 
at a considerable price, as their loss would be 
severely felt, there bdmg not less tfaanHKve or 
six mUlions of British. cafMtal vested in the 
whole ; but in -the event of our losing, posses* 
«ion, the other islands are competent to aisuffi* 
eient supply, and under proper t^;ulation8 the 
quality may also be improipen * 

* Tobacco is an article which the West Indies 
are decidedly better calculated to- produce in 
perfection, than Virginia itself.- The produce 
of Cuba is ufiiversally celebrated. Though 
this island is*not British property^ it proves the 
fact now stated ; and the reason why tobacco 
has not been so generally cultivated aa sugar, 
is because at an eaiiy ])eriod of the colonial 
system, the trade was secured to the provinces, 
now the United States. In pfx>cess of time, 
predilections and local habits of planting sugar 
and tobacco, universaUy obtained, and the ef- 
fect is still felt. But let a powerful stimulus 
be applied, and the planters 1^ instructed in the 
mode of curing tobacco, we shall then have no 
reason to be in any measure dependant on the 
States for this article of luxury, which has 

• $ee Note A at the end. 
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been, constiteted 'audi b)r tbe iny^terate labits 

Rice may be furnished bjr tbt Guiana; cdo- 
nies^ equal if not supeiior in quali^, to the 
Tcry best Garoihuu The Author baa tMtxd 
«inie thai wasr^oduced o/n a plantai^n in the 
raver Sanramao^ in Surinam : also some that 
was raised l^/the independent Bush Indians, ia 
^ interior; aiuL Ae q^alitiea of each were ex- 
eellenL lie remarked ita exftfeme wbtteness^ 
tlie sense. wiriiL which* it boiledi^the plump and 
large appearance q£ the boiled grain, and the 
gelatinous taste, indicating an abundance of 
autriihent. The Bush negroes raise conaidfer* 
able quaatities for their own use, and ejEchange 
hu^ quantities for salt, at FkDamaribo. The 
plsuoter who. gpsive the Author the specimen 
above noticedt cultivated' it for an experiment, 
and was of opinion that Surinam alone eould 
furnish sufficient for the consumpti^i of Great 
Britain. And if one colony, couldeffect thiSf a 
superalnindance would be mised from this in 
connexion with tlie other three,, embracing^ a 
swampy coast of near five hundrtd miles in ex- 
tent. It is well known, that a marine swamp 
knpregnated with salt is best adapted to the 
growth of rice ; and it is worthy of observation, 
diat the specimens alluded to had not the ad- 
vantages of such fiivourable soiU If rice of 
superior quality is produced in the. most ineli- 
gible situations, what might not be expected 
fiom the prime districts f 
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Itid^{)fi^iit 6f the doa^, thete are nynerou» 
small tslands \h the river 'Corantain, large 
etiough for a-plantatiohi antd peculiarly adapted 
to tl^ gronirth of rice, bdng inundated'about six 
inches at spring tides : of course, with prefer 
flood gates ar^ embankments^ any desirables 
quantity of water migl^Jbe admitttdfto irrigate 
the^ land% S^t siippbsing Guiana to be resto*: 
r^ to the Dutch, it would be better to give 
them-cfncoumgement to raise this article, by^ 
iiii{k>Ftii)g it of than free of duty, .and impo- 
sing one of twenty five per cent, ad vahreth^ 
on rice imported from the states. Or, if it be 
thought more expedient to cultivate it our- 
selves, w^e have abundance of uncleared land,' 
in Tf iiiidad and elsewhere, equally adapted to 
its growth as the soils that produced the Suri^* 
nam specimens; and there ^s'no doubt that 
the We«t India planters would supply put 
wants^ if proper eneourageihent were given 
tham. . ' / ; 

Should these hints*be attended to,, it would 
be advisable to engage the services of those' fu- 
gitive negroes, who absconded fr^m the plan- 
tations in the Delaware aaid Chesapeake, and 
who are now in Nova Scotia as British free 
subjects. These men are well acquainted with 
the American mode of treating tiiese' stiqples ; 
and it would therefore be sound policy fbr the 
' West India planters to hite thein as overjieers : 
their liberties bei^g duly guaranteed, the men 
would no doubt readily emiMrace the proposals, 



their fodBoes^ JBuA the prinqips^ 4ill<^ulirjr of 
j^rocKitkig wem ^ that in squierpniiti^v^r in- 

tojorvefor a linked term: ^t.^^heb pro. 
portioft of labour ia.not very ^ci^U, the masters 
vn^td no* doubt rdiiv|\|jish their services, £qk 
a trying' cons»defaiioii# Af^dthe^ ^visions of 
Ae Skve Trade J\iboliti09t iVot wouk]^ not ap« 
pl^ to them* they, bating fr^e agentd^ wd, like 
tbr.whiteay.CDtltlc^ to^ i«gircss.aQd $gy^ at 

Sihould anfjr d^ubl the spirit of the pbnteia 
toengai^ in new 3pee;ulatioQs^ leii ^m; look 
agson to Beri>iiee,^ where the t^pd&ty with ifiMch 
cnl^aiion c»n advance is dearii}^ pr^ved^ asd 
the oQQficquent progfetss of ^ new sMpte also 
apparent Hisiv|^<di£tks.werQ at one tone im« 
poted on coflfee, ia favom of the Mocha ^tkde; 
but when the advantages of planting it m tiK 
West Indies were ascertained, and the duties 
tafcca af^ the ctskivatioil of tbb artl^lefeKteiided 
«delj?. 

Conaidering thfc coteiuM. aa BUppeners of 
theenpii^ tlu^ir vtateabfo resoumest should be 
Called into action>; pestrielaoiiaofi eveiy kind^ 
except those: retoting:to Atnericaft comtm^rcev 
aftould be is^en ^rff, aiid tvcxy speoie» ef eiif 
couct^ioent given }o the <Hscoteryi aod c^lti* 
▼aftioii of those numerous^: |dMlta> ;-wJil& wbick 
^the|r paBtjculariy ahouhd^ . ; • 
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Tlie leavcfs ^ tlie cafadbage tree, itfe iignecml^ 

«nd capable df producing a material' resembtiiig 

flax, tii6^i!diigy fibres <^ whidi are rctnaHcabte 

for theif fiifenessatid strengdi, and free of those 

occasional inequalities e3ci$tihg in tbe best 

dressed flax. Linen made <^ th6 cabbage tree 

fibres JEtfid common fiax mited, would most 

probabtfT improve the fabric in fineness of tex«- 

ture, smoothness oi surface, anld durabilil^* 

The Creoles are the only persons who use it as 

a substiUite for fine thread, by extracting the 

fibres without maceration, and drawing the leaf 

under the edge of a knife applied to tSt thi^ 

Myriad&of cabbage tisees could easily be raised^ 

and h Is woithy of remark, that bad soils and 

ipocky grounds Would be eaually eligible for 

them. The tree is produced fix)m seed which 

it yields copiously; and it is supposed the 

y<!mng plant, when about ten feet high, would 

produce the besil fibres^ The silk grass, or 

Gigantic aloe, - produces larger fibres than the 

ibrm^, and they are used singly as ihreada for 

sewing, %^c.: their texture is firm, round, and 

thin sh^d I the colour ^ first m glossy white, 

but,^ without Ueaching, it becomes in time, a 

prfe flaxen yellow. Tigs plant ^^servea pedp- 

liar encouragement, as it is capable tS being 

made into cordage of superior elegance, and, if 

i^k^xpoilt'dtow^orgreatdin^ Thoiigh 

tfa^'^i^ unfit^br cables, it would be very sdi- 

table ^ the ^tttliditt|friggin]^ biaoea^ and be** 

linkfi ^^ a'shipfT ita^ttril^ beiiigsmofJiA afad 

c6ik^cV^W<»itd» plMsefvibe ejre^ and dot ii^we 
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die seamen^, hands s6 much as ^ coQ^mon 
coidage* In the manu&cture of in^pcord and 
twine, the silk grass would be fouod greatly 
superiWy producing an article of peculiar 
smoothness and perish, divested of loose fila- 
ments. The Author has seen some twine man* 
u&ctured o[ silk grass, both by the Indians d 
Guiana and the negroes of Barbadoes, &r sur 
perior to that of British manu&eture. 

A remarkable Lochier grows in every part 
of the West Indies, and diat in great abun- 
lisnce, descending ia festoons of considerable 
length from the branches of tall tre^, pardcu- 
larly the silk cotton« It is found iq great quan- 
tities and higher perfection in Guiana than else- 
where. The Indians call it " Wee weerie," a 
name generally applied to substances of quick 
growth. This vegetable ccmsi^^ts of long cuirly 
fibres, wonderfully ramified, and exactly re- 
sembling curkd hotsG hair* These fibres are 
enveloped in a sort of bristle crust, to. extoact 
which, simfde maceration alone is necessary. 
This article., is adaitfed:for all the purpose^ of 
horse hsEor, as a stuffing material, with whidi it 
might be mixed tf> gnsat ^^vap^ge, Ofr even 
us^ alone* i .. .: : !...,.. - 

There .are various other, dwgs of nj^t value 
that remaid uhnotice4> or neglected. Xn^s^;iu 
tile present state of tbe'couatiy, shoyl4.be. ex- 
plored, and , broUgiiC. intq^ u^. : P|^t^ijt>|t>(>ns 
and restrictions w(mldo.bs^r9]lH)V|l^^.'^^^ 
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new stapled imported into this country^ duty 
iinee, for ten years at least The ganibc^, the 
gum-arabic, the cinnamon, and camphor trees, 
are found to thrive, both on the continent and 
blands. A fine specimien of the latter, grows 
in the Botanic Garden in Jamaica. The atten- 
tion of the Creoles should be drawn to these 
sourOes of wealdi, especially as the three former 
aiticles, bein^ produced from shrubs rather 
th^ trees, might be rabed very conveniently: 
in hedge-rows, without occupying much land; 
and experience has proved, that these useful 
articles /can be procured fi*om the plants itt 
great perfection, insomuch that no well foundedT* 
objection can be raised against dieir quality* 
If, in consequence, some dbadvantages arise 
firom permitting the West, to participate in the 
East India trade, by raising these articles, yet 
the benefits would greatly preponderate, par- 
ticularly as it would increase the rescources^ 
and consequently the white population, of die- 
West Indies, and thus enable tt^m to consume 
the incr^ising productions of the northern co« 
lonies. A mutual interest would thus be rais« 
ed between them, and prove a strong induce- 
ment to the provincials to continue under Bri-* 
tish protection, by which they would dius be 
enriched with the valuable monopoly of the 
West India trade; while a union with the 
States, or a precarious independence, would 
yield no equivalent. These are only a few of 
the measures suited to times of no common 
danger ; for in proportion to the bitterness of 

S 



Ainfarimtt oalQiiiir> i^iiia bt>^dbmM^^f4st 
Botiidinitbir toamelionts tfaeconditk)!! vf tbme 
cemote eal^bliihmenjtev wbose depmdcace m 
tfae parent tttde is eonniienticdoiii wJliiaoritiMK 
aicms pbndbUity, and wade to a^ear a baigc 
of flbvety^ 

1. ..'.-.■ 

Iir.attempta «e iinpravo tiie^c^^ 
West India pbntersy tlbejr imisc c^snctir «^eii in 
somei mcaawses .iBfai(di>ave ^ting W tbeir prt|u- 
^boeau Tlie whHr population ought to be uk 
OKaadl^eapcciaUy iar Jimiqioa ;i wherei Aotwi^ 
atanding the manifest nnpoliej of- the measure, 
' manji of ttie opulent discourage mamage among 
tlic wkntcSf bf arfusBig toemptoy on thev pkia^ 
tatkms maried nco, asv miUwriglits, masons,- 
saaiths, Scd. Tl«>og|f the law inquires a^^ven- 
iiDitigtft o£ wlutesvoaicach estate, thcabovo ki^ 
iiiriou3:practiornadtipKe8;a coloured poputetion 
btByank dl the bmuid» oi pradeikcef fin? tbt 
i^cobnired peefik^''^ avvare of their muMrioal 
sftvcogtfa^odjdecplyicoaaaious of thetf d^^gHidedf 
ooendition^ are at aft tisaes ripe fiir rebeffioffT It 
ismleal4iio8tt.aatxmisfaing to- wiiMss tho-iais- 
takea polkl^ ofe die aviate inbabitante' toirards^ 
the nmbittoes^ \vibiBa naaabers must inciaease 
under die Yra&est legalationa; tmtt whose difitine^ 
tions of Cfflemr caight to be tosl sig^ Of, as soon 
as posailde.. Byi a. fatal inconsisteni^, boweyey 
tliey first, takegra^tioarc' to- foster theif'Oolimfed 
children; aad dwn.disabun#enaae6 or discard 
tbeiawheniaduitsr! The^&tttcv seems^ashMned 
to aeknowiedge in pubtie d«^8»» wbem^he. bas 
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roof. The son, thus abanbotied, ^faq aom i c fe a 
prey to profligacy, dissipation, or despondency. 

Jamtifea, is truly dfi^lordMp* * Witti -an ^educa^ 
j&cm;lseqiteatly ttbeml, ^nfd w nMnd «ntt^tBMCli^ 
faeisdsbaryed the 60ckty«f ^hisMtatfvass, anddiECt 
of >tii^wfaiie8> itt gdn^ralf. vi^ fem^iie^ of iw 
0iHte tdokiir 4ke^isejiu^^%vtU^r«tf^^ 
ta iive wilhtHim, muc^ tesB €^ InMfyrhim^ tuntil 
di^sertal Iby srdnve^ wHite ^itoteclw. He is 
tketefoite i^^mpeltad ito ^iSMfk ui ^rpm^ wxioaf; 
the. > nsgfsees, Miid 4ite ^pipotgisny^ ^ thus wvot - to 
tiieirimi^niA 4tod«^ i^eiak^hlhg ihe while, aiiil 
sliieiiglfaeniog'the 4ita^k^ >im€^^ Btt as 4 
cohstititiaMaliremfedl{^i<^(mdtt;ib^ to^dMS 

gMwing^^vil^ j( ii^iopedithe 4ittiM;eii(^ JW«ii]» 

jpiictelDf'tfae t«mte9tlhai»ta(tiiB, and^tldii^ 
to ^aiioiit : i^e - Mastees tc^^ jali ftbe^ ^ privilege 
and' latfo ii)ief ireifi»e«t^4ftaiititd b^^odi^niaeWrfss, 
^[liiei4dDbliti»h: oC^iiiie i^ 
ifae'iiiq^lj^ ofMe^9oeai:^»uisdly4r«d^ 
»t^ fofe imiMcreaseitifi the niir)»te« poipuialiaiH 
^hich :tbe4MlclteiGf Htpnviksevoe^a^naded t^ irfll 
tendrtofprodaaey^opentd^g^ya ifavocir of tbe 
jrtaiMidlefraidt:' (^fMiters, that etaiq^u^f iMite:itf^ 
iiatntlQat8'aw^& eonstiuiteJifce ipiitioipaI«tiieiigdi 
pf >tfae ashiiil8>; atiA ^u^ «h«ft ^reet pi^ptetbii. of 
waste land that n<^>e»iB«|/^migl)t-«n thoe^iit 
peopled by those who would prove extensive 
cdnsimibrs df rt&e manufactikKstof firitaib, and 
tte jpn^daoTiOf llie fsraviiic^ ; wUilb itfaef si re« 
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torn sqppttrd both with a goeaCer abundaiicc 
of . luxuries. , 

. In a former, chapter waa shown the necessi- 
ty of a regular importation of flour» and the 
inode by which. provisions might be niaed, 
provided due notice were given. We now ob* 
serve that, although under the ciroumstances 
Ihere mentioned, the measure would be iiighly 
jcxpedient, yet it is not calculated for a perma- 
nent system. The object of West Indm esta« 
JUishments^ ia to raise crops of gveiA value^ 
which cannot be obtained with the same &ci- 
Uty elsewhere ; Tfa^, cultivation of prowsions 
is, therefore, a. miiior considerati<m; and the 
whole of th^ estate should be dev^Med to the 
^production of the staple. A diminished 4^^ 
not only kasois.tbe freight, and diminishes the 
dutiea of the mother country, but also the in* 
come; of the pmprietor, whose piirchases of 
British goods must decrease in proportion. 
These mcointrOvertible positions have been in- 
sisted; on by the advoca|«s of free tr^de with 
America ; who have thence coaaluded that it 
would be injurious to prohibit Anmcan sup 
plies. We have already shown the ability of 
the northern provinces to answer this demandt 
and now direct the attention of die^comrtiy to 
a remedy against even a partial inconvenience, 
'arising from the exp^iment« , 

Instead of resarving^^me islandt suffickndy 
to windward for the purp^ of g^oimig. pro* 
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iadiomdvJktleBtkbanpdMffi 6t the rest, at tl^ 
QQmrncateiDOQt laf 4sbe West iodia cdonial ess. 
tabl«ibment,.ex{)eB8iv6 measures wea!e adopted, 
&r tlMrptorplbflCJof idr^ ham compaiiaii^ljr 
«i«all'*abt9 of land, iflBsnciitt supplies jof lidh 
dl^skis^ by the itrnployvmsiti of mimerom iie^ 
groesi But iiiis ^rror Wfu%t now he corrected i 
and Trinidad appeaBsftrvontmbty situated for 
fa0corftsng.a granary ibr <Jue otker islanda. WMi 
a soil amibQeBtiiy fertile, itipossesaes the advsR* 
tagc of large portioM y«t tmappFoprtated, utd 
«; Aknatiofl adsi^ted i»» the a^edjr itanmspiortatkiii 
of i^' piMUice, as'^prafl to Jamaica as to diesither 
islands* it is thtoefoFd^idviseable tliatia cplcN 
ity jiie «ettiiid their, iiibjact to ^ ssmie negit* 
hiAa^s its dieokdiihBm ^rmMcm^ so\t\f ^ithe 
|mrpQ8(^ of isstirialisHing Aonis, and biillivating 
tiie diffi3reiit,kiada oF gEain,^p^8e, and:groiind 
jprovssk>ris4' ScHleiiiieiits jcf 'jdus kind sae not 
caDpe]fp7ej:)ihem fe iiolnq^ j^^jboiliBg-Jiotiaest 
flifii4iou8ast;*barb]ci3ci9 or imitts, aH necessary 
fitr fdanfatKBisx s JEhe podi*^an: must fir^t be 
MM^Mai twilh. a; hat^ > tfeti a. k^hpuae And 
iUm ;. de|ieBdifig*ibr^9uppcH%eBii0ely.on jm kb^ 
hoinc/' 'i^iMTadteicttaistitaiqs an epitome df what 
Trinidad: iOiiglitiW: iae^ name^i, a icoloi!^ df 
fmaiieDSi; iakidiif 'Bukable .enoonagemesta iinere 
hiekllottiv numbei^ #9Bukl eaaigiate ilienoe, not 
on^r^iMioi Bi^^a^hiitfrbm>BapbaMAQes, andoAer 
ftit^is^thc.WetAi$9iith. AbbiiidthisaMasurefae 
objvqtad (ti^ as nmfafii^ftheraeiaaia destructiaEi 
<if.;gne9i numtteff iiq|6ih^-aett||ers, i add, tbrt 
tUs is i^ no means true to the extexit suppo- 
52 . . 
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sed; for kb rather the pride of wbkemeii that 
urges them to ein|^y negro bbour, than posi- 
live inabiUty to work thems^es. There are 
in Barhadoes numerous descendants (rf the ori- 
ginal settlers, who faboisr in the field as their 
fethers did before them, and who appear hardi- 
er and more healthy tiian an3r other men. It 
WHS the^&cility witfi whkh negroes were pro'^ 
cui^, and the prevalence of example,jtfaa£ mm- 
fished the opinion of the impossiii^&ty of a 
Hrfaite man's supporting the fiitigues <^agricul- 
tare. Prejudice alone clogs the. wliilse man^ 
industry, as will appear from the wdl known 
ftct, Itet robust alile-bodied Barbidians will 
peronptorily refuse to kbour in the feld, al.* 
kgingasateason.that it wo^dbea cUsgracc 
to y»^ck like a <f negar;*^ thobgh tbi^ faame no 
dsfoction to trudge to Bridgetown, wkh a load 
o£ one or two liimdi?ed.weigfat on their lMad&. tf 
it be again cdajeeted^ that the Ubcurin^ mea 
are Cradles, inured to &e oUmdte^&om: tbeit 
birth, we admit dK&ct; yet tl^nare in^SuIi^ 
mam tasmynaittw Hollanders and:G!emlaD% who 
diemselres labour; ami yet pteserlrehetttli.: la 
short, the author is persuaded <batf ^roiridcd 
the settlers did not expose tbemtthrestdo^muck 
in the heat oS the xlay, dieie wcail&te nokhmgr 
tofear. The causes wtidiprodiioeT the dcaiL 
of so many scMiers and^satlors/ are hoiaafe^ 
lance, and impradent chiMEi|^)lrom^ fieuir t^ 
edd: onevmomentthef tlabovar«nd|ib!8|^ 
tien diiey drinki and^ ^dfiofg in^rihe epe»air 
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all na^, in the moming arc setased wiA a fever 
which carries diem off. ^^ 

By tiiis estsd^lbhmatit the West India plants 
ers might obtain cpnstaat and regular supplies; 
while in the common course of West Indian 
agriculture, e^cially on the {dan of the Wind* 
wani IslsoKis, no inconsiderable quantity of 
pnmisions might be raised without injury to 
the growing crops. Plantains would yield a 
vay benificml shade both to young cotton trices 
aaid coffee; for which purpose they are in gene* 
sai planted in Berbice. Beans^ bona vis^' Sce^ 
would shade tobacco, and come off in time for 
the cotton crop, &c. Thus, then, pardy by 
what die i^antations would raise, and t]ie4slan(| 
of l^nsdad suf^ply (which wpp^tes might be 
got weekly if die weatber permkted,) the 
greatest plenty would prevaii, and latter quan* 
tities di the stsq>le oommodities migfal) be plants 
ed^ . If this were once effected^ ' American em» 
faargoesand wars would never be felt It is 
woi^by of remark too^ that himicai^s atse lest 
Mevatebt in Trinidad, than in alher parts of the 
West: Indies, (thus aferding additional securi^ 
ty ; and.in isrdiaary times^ theisupf^ of? fttmr 
fisam the M»Fthem profvinoes wottld, with these 
faei^^he! aipembttodadt;. while in the regulaf 
eourae of the farm, the new/'setders wouM of 
eourse raise cattle, as well as provisions, fat 
w\Ack ^ dinate is ^very cmgeniaK as diey 
thrive em^ingly, both these, ami on the 8pa« 
mohmainb; . w Guiana^ catlile aver reared of the 
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'finest :btmd; fwrticiriftrifton ^901016' finrn no tfae 
river Corantain, in Deincfcan)r« These, witii Ae 
supplies from Jamaica, Porto Rico, and the 
nwttiem (irsraMes, wooU ^n6fv» imk Aan 
wfficiCBl; for tmy itemnid. 

An attempt ivw made some yfssffs cnce, to 
ffove €ie practicabilky of cuitiiratiii^ Tnoida^ 
fmithout slaves, by phntingAicoioiiysQf Chinese; 
jbut though the uiea !i;Msis good, the ^fieot did 
jRpt corre&poiul to tte ivwhes of liie projectoiS) 
owing rto >tbe oircumatance of a sufficieiit num- 
bdc gf women 4iot being provided : fior thougk 
Ihey produced some adimirabie sfKCsness of 
^ttltivafjpn„ yet liie temptatiow to a moveia^ 
J^otent jnode of life pnpredmA jon ft bocfyaf n«« 
!iiirN>Ihad ns Mrnres or chjk^rett ^^ptotttfi'&sm 
IP industrious iiiabils« Bui ;a brge ^^ohmy ttf 
firm iCtinesfe; oonniBting Ibokk of fwcancn and 
nem.wouid he ^onineiitljr iQsefiil in the i^ro* 
SMtion mi idife siflusme iiere «uggf6%sd^ if oo^ 
a6 Aired Itbanrera; faiA the £auini|>}e. of tii0^ 
saHresK neat ii eiH m Arming, ivoold produced 
kudabk eimdatioD in the i»hiiea. The hints 
now suggceicd^'in^ be jKrled ^qpoaitb an'ssift- 
tmg esteAU LaA the husines& fae oiiee.engt' 
g)ed ! in^ from .a veenyjotion ^ its tieoeBsiif ^ sod 
inb rliMefioial ndsiiit mtW fexochd i^^- inoajt m^ 
'guibfc-expe€l4tisii.7'/ii -.-^'j 'i • v^^ " 

^ To^ve^pmSerjcftdmejr tos^^ 

sevisal of senate .ottssbm^hckiae fegoiations is 

nMessarjr* VwatixiBS fiefimiims bn diMb impef^ 
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tetion of tnling articles, such as conserves and 
preserves, injure and disgust the Creoles, with* 
out beiiefiting the mother-country in any ade* 
quale degree. Any person wi3hing to send to 
his friends in Britaini a jar of tamarin4s, or 
Guava jelly, is deterred by the circumstance 
that the duties and fees on importation, would 
actually amount to more than the like quantity 
might be purchased for, in the shops of Lon- 
don : the lar^ quantity imported for sale, an4 
the smallest jar, beiiig subject to nearly the 
same rales. The Aumor ha^ heard this griev* 
ance loudly complained of, in all parts of the 
Wetf Indies : and although this circumstance 
may appear trifling, it is a fair sample of many 
others, uppartndy as much so, but which for- 
eibly x^ante against the increase of a middle 
class of Whites, whose ehcouragem^t govern, 
ment diould by all means strive to promote. 

Many ladies, and these frequently aged, des* 
titute' of rdations or friends, and eveiy way 
objects of our commisemtion, have been ac« 
customed to support themselves by the aid of 
two or three fenude negroes, whom they em- 
I^oy in making bread ; while others purchase 
boxes of candles, soap, with various haber- 
dashery articles Sec* which the women retail in 
the streets ; others make confections and pre- 
serves for home consumption or exportation* 
Now^ as from various causes, particular^ the 
frequent reduction of the large estates owmg to 
the want of due »ipplies of negroes^ this clasii 
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frf |)ecsQin fiiust thoreaae, it fnrmiiiilbb Ibumase 
in the British I^slatare 4x> amend the custom- 
house «gttlat»mfi in quealaon; permktin^^ 
eotttnan fiailorB, each to import iolo tbb ooun- 
tiy anj qpiwtily, not expeeding hfdf a himdKd 
w^gbtt of the various West-faidia, ^reworves^ 
Ibityfrce: abamotea one, /and ataBtetBiftf vesads 
two hundred weight, on the (same terms* They 
should likewise aUbw all ipreaent^ not .ex- 
CQediog half a hundred weight to be sent to 
their dtttination free of an expense, exc^ 
freight. Trifting as these things nurf seem, 
they would be ;pcculiAify gialifyhig'tb tbe Cre- 
tdes, aud jtend much ito concHiate Anr atSec- 
tioQs; )aad the benefits r^uhing tfae^firoai 
would be /very gceat, sioce if jsattmisepe per^* 
mkted to import, they W90uldjpuidui|R 'vast 
quanbties flf:tfaese.GaidoleS) and thtis enoourage 
those to domestiiQ industry who. iiafve joio otl^ 
resources* 

..':..'.: jiiir 

The financial loss arising ifinosii thi» iaduL 
genoe would he ^trifling : we should^ gain by 
&e measure in nfuony tespepts, parliciikrJy 
byiheipromotion laf marriage amongihe pooiper 
ekss of Whites, by opemkig a fieUl lor tfadr 
iadiislry, without depending upanJthe hdbour 
of negroes. And it is no h^oonsideraibie ad- 
vantage to (the W«3t Indies, in th^ fwesent 
aituatiim,:topDonu>te suchdadlingsasMay^^sup- 
liort white mep wsdioutithe ag^noy- oi shM^es, 
who ave ac jaay be difidolt <ld jsfitain^ "v^ole 
&mtY mspeet^ white 'ffifmfly^iflfai^jaddMonal 
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grap to ;the st^ibiljpt)^ of tbe ccflomesl^oi tbe ( 
pire ;. fpr the greater the sum. of affluence i _ 
in4ustfy iotroi^ded/ the gx^after>iiiust be: the 
consumptioa o( British. mcMiifadiisTe^ Thus 
what was sacrificed m one in^tance^ vould be 
gained in another; and by tims inareasngthc 
hir prospect of while families, dte number ofr 
white m^n would mcreaae^ anddioae false max- 
ims i^ iftjuriotis piactjee& nowprerailing ick 
our colonies would gceady diminish. Thr 
British subject always considers hmsself m the 
West Indies, as a transknt persoiv wfause bu^ 
siness it isto make money, and depart to him 
native counUy. Ta^ marry is frequently diffi•^ 
cult, and he b caught by the conts^ous liber» 
tinism i^ others m a like situafticm: hence ais 
coloiured cciimection is formed^ and a cdbouied^ 
ppQgmy arbes. This system has a baneful e£» 
ect en the ialandSs : the imp^tnnement of the towns^ 
is checked ; and^ aceordlns^ diose in the Bri«- 
tish colonies are paltry and mean whenicompa^ 
red tO' towns in foreign settlements^ whose, 
inhabitants ane residents £qs life^ and eonse^ 
quently eisdeaiiour to make their vesidences a$) 
csEin\modiau& and splendid as possible. But 
if the ms^oiity of those wJio go OMt to the: 
Wesir Indies^ with, the view of aecunuilating: 
weaMh and thenretuming tothdr native eousr* 
try to enjoy it^iBea% sUGceeded^ die advantage: 
would, thm. rsfit widi the aukher country; 
but the oomrary is manifestly the fact« Re^ 
spE^ng to taverns and brpdiels, or fcequng cft* 
lfmiiod.g«ds^ ^ end ia.defiBated» and the whko 
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man ruined I He drags out a useless existeneei 
and frequently ends his days in poverty^ with- 
out at all contributing to the national wealth* 
That miserable race of beings, known in Ja- 
maica by the opprobrious negro-epithet of 
** Walk and Nyam Buc^was," or white men 
who only walk and eat, afford a striking ex- 
ample of this truth* These abject wretches are 
for the most part those who once were indus- 
trious, and, descended from good families, 
had die fairest prospects opened before them, 
either as merchsuits' clerks, or book-keepers on 
some plantati<Hi. Nothing ^Was wanting to 
mtake them valuable members of society, but 
the presence of relatives, honourable connex* 
ions, and the dread of censure. Solitary, and 
in a strange country, when a young man arrives 
in the West Indies, he knows not how to em- 
ploy his leisure time, and looks in vain for 
diose innocent amusements which he has left. 
The climate disposes him to sensuality : he 
enters loose company ; is soon ridiculed out of 
^ose virtuous principles in which he was ed- 
ucated, or which he may subsec^ntly have 
imbibed; and feeling a high flow of spirits, he 
rushes amidst the pleasures of voluptuousness, 
to the veiy extreme erf* libertinism. By tiiese 
means he descends with rapidity to die lowest 
point of degraded existence^ and meanly con- 
descends to subsist as an absdute pauper. 
Ramblii^ over the islaml, he abuses the hos- 
pitality of the planters, by begging food of one, 
jsk bed of anoUier, and of a -darA a loan of a 
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^rseiide td the next |>Iantation. Ifl^eplan. 
tcr spurn hirn from Ws docw^ he-goes- to the 
Aegro.jr«itf to beg* from^hem ; ^^ if ^y chau 
ritdble ]pers6n: jprotulife Tiim clothes to cove^ 
his half-nai^ body,- he wiff nrnnedklefy pun 
chase with them a night's lodging in the hut of 
some negro-girl. In shoit, he will do any thing 
' but work. 

What then can be done to introduce a better 
9tate of things^ and prevent or alleviate these 
exhibitions of depravity ? Nothing so e&c« 
tually as to increkse the staple commodilaes,^ 
to induce the Europeans to marry, md set- 
tle in the islands, instead of merely visiting 
them, and then jetuming home. And if the le- 
gislature of the different colonics were to im- 
pose a tax on non-resident free holders, it would 
cq>erate in the promotion of internal improve- 
ments. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
tliese valuable possesi<ms ; and it is matter of 
deep regret that they should be held by so preca- 
rious a tenure as that of the influence of terror 
on the minds of the coloured men and negroes. 
But when the West Indies shall have obtained 
this requisite attention, and are properly stock- 
ed with white families, the stagnation of trade 
so lamentably experienced by this country, 
should it again take place, wiU not be so se* 
verely felt. The surplus produce will at all 
times force its way into the United States and 
the European continent, giving the Creoles the ^ 

T 
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means of purchasing onr merchandise, even m 
time of war* It is therefore ardently hoped, 
that the; exertions of Britain to improve tbcsc 
distant dependencies will be proportiionate to 
the exigences of the^times, and the value she 
has at ^ake 



CHAP. XXII. 

STIUCTimES ON THE TREATY OF GHENT.— ITS FOIXY 
laXPOSBD, AND THE EVILS WITH WHICH IT IS PREG- 
NANT EXHtaiTED. 

X;HERE has never been a state paper of such 
vast imp(»tance to this country, as the Treaty 
of Gchent. It will be proper therefore^ to de- 
vote a chapter to a review of what may be just- 
ly tcrmcrd one of the most unfortunate acts q£ 
diplomacy in which Great Bri^in £ver enga- 
ged 

When the hostile incursions of the Ameri- 
cans into Canada furnish a practical iUustraticnt 
of the necessity of changing the frontier, in or- 
dor CO maintain its secure enjoyment of tran- 
quillity, many persons confidently expected that 
&*itian, having . closed her £ur(^an contest, 
would have immediately directed her principal 
diiposablefprce towards that point, and attempt- 
ed |il^ least to reduce some of the enemy's settle- 
ment onthe Lakes ; and iiitfaeeventof peace, in- 
sist on die cession of the whole opposite coast. 
These hopes, almost universal,cheered the Upper 
Canadians^ amid the terrors aiid desolations of 
war, and animated them toa vigorous resistance. 
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at a period when the small number of regular 
troops caused the duty of defending the fron* 
tier to devolve chiefly on the militia. But peace 
has been proclaimed, and such a peace, the 
Author does not scruple to assert, as may prove 
to be a death-warrant to the British nation. * One 
more peniicious was never made. It not only 
contains the seeds of fiitufe war, but is alto- 
gether incompatible with the true int<erests rf 
the mother country and her dejpendehcies. In- 
stead therefore of congratulating the country on 
tbe ev«nt, as many tfarOHj^h igUotahce or uis- 
taken ophidens. have done, h^ mostdecidedty 
affirms,, that perp^tusd war with America riiouU 
have been preferred^ and tiiat she hte even tri« 
timphed m»* by negotiatiofUs thsmby hamms* 
This eotifitrir is HytbateveiMi cabled af >die 
right and power to secure from invasi(»i, pro« 
vinces of incalculable value* The luituialiy 
strong situation of Canada is reridsred of Stde 
avail. While, together iritfa^the Indian dibcs^oD 
Lake Supmor, sfaeislefttathemefcyof anin. 
veterate enemy, wha« growing stmi^r every 
day. And if Canada^fiiU in a lutqre contest^ the 
British nations must attach the blame entirely tD 
the blindness and negirgeiice equally oonspici:* 
ous in the conduct of the hMe war, aM yieUr 
ing K> the enemy ?s poHtic^ iti-cofiefaKfin^ a 
treaty of ptece. Our povf^er aiid nsounoes 
should have been fully exierted, imcii tliercnrmj, 
unable to prolong the contest, cofaarat|sd to tait 
for peace; offering to deliver ifiiR^ the victor's 
handd, indea^ii^ for tiie past, and pledges of ae^ 
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curit^or die ftrture. Bat the golden opportunity 
has been throiim away^ of forcing our inveterate 
enemy to make those sacrifices and concessions^ 
which would have taught her a severe but just 
lesson of humility. 

It is unfortunately too easy to analyse the 
causes lliat operated to produce this baiieful 
treaty. It is evident that not only the nation 
at large, but its rulers in particukr^ are void of 
perception, as to the real ckqracter. of the Ame« 
rieans ! Priiicif^esof humanity and ferbearance, 
arisirig from mistaken feelings of consanguit^y 
have repressed our military landour throughout 
the late war. The same generous motivea 
have also guided the councils of the nation in 
the conclusion of pcMe. And while the author 
would applaud the motives that induced the 
naeasures which he now execrates^'he cannot 
but lament the filial blindness^ not only of mi^ 
nisters, but of tfate -whole British community ; 
and wobld-^ish to apply to their vision, 
the coilyrkim • of provincud politics. Let this 
country learn her true interests from loyal ad« 
herehts> posses^g the local information which 
the country itself realy wants. Let those who 
have studied the Ameriean character, and ex- 
perijbnc^iA the; neectsity there is for the most 
wakeful vigilance^ in aU dealings with the states, 
communicate information to Britain. And in* 
stead of declining in security, let her be pre- 
pared for a renewal of the contest. America 
Y^ be 80 elatedy as, to> assume in future a 
1 2 
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more krfty tone, and from a oonTictioKi of her 
imagined superionty, ibroe a quacrel on tbe 
slightest gromids. The proposition stated bjr 
Mn Madison in his dec^oatien Of. war, tbat, 
*' a nation jealous of its rightSt and c'fmsoioufi 
of its strength^ has no alternative but to exert 
the one in defence of die otheTt'* was alt Aat 
time deserted by the federalistSi who much 
doubted this ^^ cutisciotts strength," atid assert- 
ed that their sea*port, and whole Kne of 
coast, had no dependence but on British 
clemency and magnanimity* But in conse- 
quence cf continued tmina of brilliant ex« 
ploits having in some measure concealed the 
national weakness, vanity will overcome their 
better judgment* They will conceive the idea 
of having compeUed Britain to sign thispeace* 
Hence a con virion of the power to dedaie 
war, combined with the desire of further esta- 
blishing the national cbafwti^, which hasal- 
ready gained so much, will mabe ihostilities po- 
pular, even with the fedend party. And alter 
preparing means of defence and ag^iTesatcH), to 
which it will apply itself with < the utmost 
|»-ompitude, the republic will ratber court than 
decliBe a war ; ambition being a mci^t pi^do- 
imnant feature in the . American char^ter, in 
no respect qualified by any piinQi}]^ of molali- 
ty, or regard for the kw of nations. 

The dangerous and destructive principles of 
French policy are well understood, and suita- 
ble precautions are adopted* When B^ooa- 
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prate's amfailion was apparent, the alties deete^ 
red tbey could not treat witjb bipi, nor with any 
of . his fiinrily^* And if no peaces with him 
ecmld be regarded as permanent^ soy by parity 
of reason, must that just concluded with tin: 
United &ates, be received in the same light. 
For as the democratic government is notori* 
oudy influenced "by Buosiapartean poIitics,t 
and as it has for die sole purpose of serving 
him, declared one war, under every synqitora 
of rashness and presumption, unprovided with 
fisnd^ with a dubious, defective, and untried 
Isrce, these circumstances do not give us raisoR 
to expect greater sincerity, more prudence, ^md 
love of concord, for the future ; more especi- 
aUy, as the objects of the government have 
been advanced, hostile experiments successful^ 
ly made, even^ war itself rendered instrumental 
2ri the promotion of native manu&ctures, and 
^ nation elated with victory? What bond 
df^ security then, and of lasting amity, c£m ithere 
bei in the tareaty which has been recently con- 
eluded? 

But shouM^ the peace be defended oil lim 
ground of maim&ctaring ^id' eommdncial^ ad^ 
vantage^ let thot^e' who eontempfart^d suoha 
result, consider the hostile measures of the 

• This hai received aDotheri'and triiimphMt i%etH* 
plificittion in the coh:^uct of GreAt Britain ^inc^TBoona* 
pane's return from Elba. ' 

t The National InteUig:en^er' did not scruj^la ppcf^y 
to expreaa its exultation at Buonaparte's return. 
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American government, who as soon as peace 
ivas proclaimed, imposed a new tari£Fof duties 
on foreign merchandise and manufactures, 
which doubles those previously existing, and 
amounts almost to a total prohibition of impor- 
tation* This law is, it seems,, to continue in 
force two years from that period. Why then 
should peace be solicited for the sake of com* 
merce, when that commerce cannot be obtain- 
ed on any equitable footing ? 

With regard to Commissioners ; is it not 
surprising that this country could not aj^KHut 
m^i^ thoroughly acquainted with Ammcan af- 
fairs? No doubt lord Gambler, and hi& wor- 
thy coadjutors, acted from the dictates 'Of ho* 
nour and benevolence. But were they compe- 
tent to the task of negociating with such shrewd 
not to say subtle men, as Bayard and Gallatin? 
For, as in the treaty of 1783, so in the piies^it 
instance, the British delegates have been foiled 
by American sophistry. It is much to be 
regretted that some native of the provinces, was 
not added to the list of British negociators, as 
mfmy. gentlemen of superior talents, might Imve 
bbenlroKlily. obtained from either: of the colo- 
aies*^^ Oor interests would ihea have been 

* Many judicious essays op the subject appeared in 
th^ JMoi^l^^i^t Ha)\fsix» aud St. John's nejwspapers. In 
|be Inipifter particularly, x\^^ exa^t line .of ponduct go* 
yernment 'should have adopted, :fra8. clearly. laid down, 
and produced some v<ery angry comments from the Uiu» 
ted States. ' -^ ^ • i . ' :• •• ' ■ 

.i. ..^; .J ..' ' • :-^ ■ . : 



aic^ftained, md ad certtdnly defend^* The 
author feels assttved, that>]^ora9<2€, ^a^d npt 
conscious weakness, swayed otir co^hcUd in die 
signature of the treaty. . The spirit of that ,part 
of it at least, which relM<es to the bottnd^^ie$t 
is fbimdedron the American tsUkims, esteblished 
l^ die treaty of 1783^ The arrangemeilts madto 
on the iafie occasion, relate (o surveying 
tihis frontier, and - aacertelning With ]^cisi(m» 
its exact, geographical fimiti, in^wder to pre- 
vent disputes in future. In ordinary cases this 
would te just aiid eqditiblie oi>bdlh sides. But 
it must be itcollected^ lliat although diq^utes 
had aiisen on this subject, - it was Aot even a 
collateralicaiijse of the war. ' On the contrary^ 
the Uilitbd States oosnmenoed hostilities for the 
ireaii thbugfa concealed, purpose of wrestbig 
Canada' jrom Great Britain altogether. It wa^ 
this oircumstance^/iiiftf that prodiioed the war 
vote in c6f^ress. And diere&re sanctioned ai 
departure horn terms of reciprocity, and dae 
ealorcement of: measures necessary to the se» 
ccfrity andvreposfc of those provinces, against 
which the enemy's force was directed. The 
ostehsible mottvi^s assigned , by the American 
government for, the dedbratioa of war^ such as 
the estabiishment <^ sailocs' rights and a free 
trade, &c. were rather political engines, em- 
ployed to giin popularity^ than real causes of 
hostility* Subjects calculated to inflame the 
public mind were forced dnto notice, and com- 
mented on with Ifae utaaost malignity and vi« 
ndenee. False statsments, a<id even palpaUc 
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absurdities, were assiduously propagated, both 
by newdpap«*s, and varibus odier means. And 
it is a fiict, wOTthy the serious consideratioo of 
Brit(Mis, because it developes in some measure, 
the deadly rancour of the ruling par^, and the 
dangerous principles of American policy, that 
these injurious comments and assertions were 
intended to shake the hyaky ofBrituh sernnettj 
whom they designedly hcddup, ^asi being at 
present no better than degraded slaves*- 

. .' \ .'/I" .". ..'»*-■['•- - 
Is it not then surprtiing, that' tli^e liti^ted 
questions have not been s6t at rest by^an express 
article in the ^treaty ; where not a word is said 
respecting the right of search and impressment, 
points which affect the vital interest's of Britain, 
and that ought to ha^e been made the basis of 
die whole: while some objects of comparatively 
insignificant importance, arb carefully inserted ? 
Is > it understood^ that a secret ardde of the 
treaty exists, by which the above questions are 
decided ? If so, ail may be well; But if the ques- 
tions are wavedj generattt/sind verbally^ by the 
respective plenipotentiaries^' without a written 
document, what pledge can this country have 
from such vague proceedings, ^ that th^ will 
not again disturb the impose of both nations ? 

It may be asked^ was^ this a subject proper 
for the decision of a friendly power ?-^such a 
measure being cooteniplated by the Americans 
prior to the appointmeiit of coimmissionel^, with 
assurance of an' issue favoiuable to the States; 
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sinoe It was well known there existed not one 
friendly power, who in this particular wa^ not 
biassed against Great Britain. In this it ap* 
pears American policy was foiled. But the ad- 
verse decision of an umpire, would hardly have 
had a wprse effect than the adopted mode of 
tacit connivance, or mutual evasion. And not- 
withstanding what may have been pretended hy 
the American plenipotentiaries, many are clear* 
ly of opinion, that the old ground will be again 
taken by the people of the States. And, that by 
omitting to make the decision of the contested 
rights a prominent article in the treaty of Ghent, 
this country has given America an opportunity 
to insinuate, that these indisputably belong to 
her. This opinion will be fostered with care, 
till the smothered flame rekindles, and flags 
bearing political mottos are again displayed oh 
the ocean. 

The complexion of the late events in France^ 

Earticularly the appointment of the immaculate 
lUcien Buonapiarte as minister of the interior, 
might almost lead to the conclusion, that Mr. 
President might have been also in the secret be- 
fore it was developed. And perhaps it may never 
have been understood in Great Britain, that tlic 
war recently terminated with America, was deter- 
mined on some time before it was actually de- 
clared, by Messrs Buonaparte and Madison. For 
the American Charge d* Affairs in Paris, is said 
to have hinted in company, sometime before war 
was declared, that it would take place on a certain 
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day. ThisbeingT^^h^ with' siirprise^y those 
present) be laid a bet to confirm' the assertion. 
Inquiry was made, and the time fouhd to cocres. 
pond exactly. This oircumstance being develop^ 
ed, the affair' became a matter of considerable 
notoriety in America. 

. We'shoiiW thereftae not be sanguine in our 
expectations of a lasting peace. . The mercantile 
part of the American community may in some 
i^pects be^tu^ erf war, but the governtnent is 
not ; because it suits tl^purposes of state. There 
is in Republican America, as well as in other 
countries, an Arcvum locked up in the cabinet 
War iniures the people to taxalioo; reconciles 
them to standing armies, and provides employ- 
ment kx a host of needy locusts, Who swarm in 
the copntry. In short, a gpvermpet feeling an 
interest separate ;rom that o/ the nation^ may well 
be supposed capable of declaring war, when the 
vast increase of the natiopal d^t enables it to 
keep its,^t more securely. Let us therefore be 
CHI our guards and employ the labours of xbt^ 
soldiery, agreeably to the system laid dowTi in a 
former chapter. If this measure be adopted, the 
interests both of the provinces and mother country 
may yet, be promoted^ and the evU tendency of 
this disastrous peace in some degree mitigated* 

We now proceed jto examme the Canadian 
firoQtier, most exposed to the ill effects erf this 
degradbg treaty^ The Americans well l^new the 
advaitf ages they possessed> improved the Gpp(Xr 
tunity, and establi^ed numerous settlements, at 
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at points tnt)6t'Gi^ulated toaihao^ tHeiBHtish, m 
case, oi war. Detroit, Ogdends^urgh, Sackete 
Harbour, Oswego, Platuburgh, Black Rpck, and 
Buffalo, all attracted notice during the late con* 
test ; and the adtantages which tbs enemy |;aiib' 
ed over out'fleete, may be primarily attributed tb 
Hxk poasQsung those places. But theri&are many 
other important outposts, wluch have^ las yet jre* 
nuained iinnoticed, affording the Americans either 
peculiar fsiciiities for a^re^sion, or foif tiiemain^ 
tenatice of a superior navy on the! L^es and 
waters of Canada. Cape St. Vincent, situated at 
the debouchure of Lake Ontario, threatens to cut 
off the communications bet^jmu. that lake 'and 
die river St Lawrenpe, Kingston Fairy, in its 
vicinity, Chaumqnt, Brownsville, Watertoh; 
Henderson, EiUsborough, and Mexico, all near 
the mouth of th<e lake, maybe poweriuUy employ- 
ed for ,the sam^e purposes. -. Michffi>n»ckinac, m 
the narrows between Lakes Huron and Michigan, 
equally guaixls both, and preveAts all commuoi* 
cation from one to the other. Fort St. Joseph, 
on the river <?f t^ saim^name, ^hichJbws ihto 
Lake Mich^n, affords securky for the building 
of vessels ; Miami Bay, Sandusky, and Cmp^ 
ningham Islands, with several capes ' doog iMs 
the streights of Erie,: obstraot; the> passage from 
Lake St Clair to L^ke Erie^ The Mialni river^ 
flowing, through: Indiana, |^ves fadHity to an ir- 
ruptipn from; that part of m United Stales terri- 
tory^yflfte^/soMieiy. Dl»tt:oit«s wcttskuated^ 
either ^command Lsike StXiair, and the water 
comnuii}ijiGiati(HiS)bet^Qeat^ or to 

vaskt an mqiu?sioii wto £>^s6i:, asuoitt the posto 
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of Sifid«ioli» AmkaAhmffi^ and Mddm; tnd 
Fort St. Ciiur commjind^ me liyer of that name, 
itannkig firom Lake Su Clair to Lake Huron, h 
tile river St. Lawrence, abundanoe of stations, 
eidKir {M or maytbe taken up^ fw die purpofie of 
destn^g the anaB <^idtft employed thereon, and 
jotting off sA commttiiicaliixi betw^ Mqutred 
and ths Upocir Frovinee, $t« Regis, Massena, 
Louiavitte, Madrid, Ogdensburgn, Morriston, 
OsiviBpill:lie, and Alexai^a, with sevofal islands 
aflbrding ^thcr strong mUilar^ positbns, or posts 



On Lake £haiii{dain, are Chan^ain to guard 
the entrance, PlMtoburgh^ Pern, Willsborough^ 
Crowvi Foiyt, Tieonderoga, Skeensborough, 
FaiihavQn, Benson, Orwett, Bridport, Bur^ngtcm, 
&c. wUyb the Britii^ liave: onty, to defend the 
nraDer eomnmnioation, Fqris Chambly and 
William Henrj: the former about midway, the 
laMer ait the conftuenof wilh the St. Lawreaee.. 

On an atteiiliVQ pevus^ of the above sun^marjr, 
{pfii exahune^n of the map^ it wiil be clesfflj 
seen, that Capada oan ne^yw be reaUy sdEe, whHe 
the IJmled S^fi^s possess these frontaers, fottoded 
ontbe tfi&sty of ITAS^^aiid guaranteed by the late 
ifisgeaoc&ik one at Okeik*- U will also he apps^- 
rmti Aat the' Anvrrieim tmrilories of Ohio, 
M]ohiffil% lemd In^ana, «ire most adVantageoud|y 
. «Dtua w to^ commat4d^ Lak^ Bup^ior; Mid^ga?, 
UiiMn, and Ejfki^ wlute- L^is Ontiate^ ^nd tiie 
pWer %% Lawrrencio ruiiining fi^om dielice tierce 
]SM«4»{^ tlieJiCi»)r.lOvMo^Ai^, are- ^c^kpfetdy 
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fined with sdttktoijsnts and ports wUeK tempt the 
enemy to make incursions^ tind fl^nder it nlmoA 
impossibld^ «a the fjreseiit state of tb^ tWo froa^ 
tidrs/to guard sufficiently agamst ttMA. It WovM 
be ftsisf Ux an enemy^ holding Sadeets Harbouri 
Ogdensburgh, mid St. Regis^ to descend upcm 
Montreal; but to send a feinforo6mtot up the 
river, from Montreal to Kingstoh^ would beg 
work of great labour and difficulty. The evils of 
this w^e icvatly felt sev^al times durii^ die 
I^e War^ Again, the falls Of Niagara intefoept the 
watef ^ofnmunicatioii betwten Mentreal and 
Lakes £rie^ HOroni and thib s^oinii^ jiUstriGts* 
wbtcb muit ever be dlsttorbed in time cf war i fbc 
while the Ohio and Michigan territories are on 
their Baok^ ahd hosttte fleets seoir the L^Jces^ 
vehai; i>h»peet haye tbes^ fertile i^^g^pns of ever 
rising in importaiice, so long lis ihe^ enaao^ can 
dliebt, ril hb forot ik^inat th^ without their be* 
ing able to ^tdin rdnf^ccenients from Kmmtont 
orMsntnad^ .Except rety sloWly ? Henoe a Bridsh 
army stationed there nught be soon outnumbered^ 
and defeated before any succour could arrive; 
aild, provided the enemy commanded Lake 
Ontario^ even that would be entirely precluded. 
Thus the Amerit:¥m$ eould invade at several 
pc^ntsy While ftt presl^nt the British would be able 
to reinforce only s^ one, and even t/tai a very pre- 
carious^ode* * Supposing the above mentioned 
district^ iticluded in the angle between Lakes 
Ontario^ Erie, and Huron' to be perfectly cleared^ 
and the towns of L^fKloii and Oxfcnrd po|ralQUS 
aad.exten^ve, there would be no security for 
them^ so kmg as America commanded the Lakes : 
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for a combined niorement might be made oo 
ihem from the four difeent points, of Butlii^ra 
Bay, in Lake Ontario, Otter Creek, in Liake&k, 
the river Thames, in Lake St. Clair, and the 
Riviere Du Sable, in Lake Huron. Such a 
movement, if well conducted, would succeed like 
Generals Amherst, Prideaux, and Wolfe's cele- 
brated expedition against the provinces. 

May not Canada then complain with justice, 
that her interests not being understood, have beea 
sacrificed, by permitting the means of desolatii^ 
her most fertile districts to remain in dii power 
of her enemies, who, if their boast be accom- 
plished, will keep the mastery of thd* lakes? — ^in 
which case, they will at all times have access to 
the lower provinces^ unless large fleeta aiid nume- 
iDUs forts are built and maintained at a great ex- 
pense ; the supposition of which most essentially 
establishes the validity of the advice respectbg 
colomzation, given in a fermer chapter of tUs 
work. 

America will never lose sight of her favourite 
object, the reduction of Canada, however it may 
be concealed As well migl^ Britaiii' imagine that 
Buonaparte would abandon the desire of" conquer- 
ing her, as that the States will relinquish the idea 
of possessing Canada. And as the various points 
ci aggression are guaranteed to her as heretofore, 
and ambition is still suffered to retain its grand 
incentive to hostilitjv it may be asked, whm is 
the humanity of the treaty of Ghent f By protriict- 
ijng the contest a little longer, the demedton- 
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c^saons wotdd liave been obtained, without the 
further eflfusion of Uood, besides sui immense 
annual expenditure saved. 

Whatever may have been the motives that in- 
duced the British plenipotentiaries at Ghent, to 
ratify the treaty of 1783, and amuse themselvey 
and the Americans widi proofs of a scrupu^ 
lotts r^ard ta the laws of nations, they were veiy 
iU'timol. If the attapk on Copenhagen ts vindi- 
cated on the plea of ^cessity^ surely a departure 
from the precepts of the civilian would have been 
justifiable in the pacific negotiations with Ameri- 
ca. Denmark was at peace ; the United States 
at war with us, and for the real purpose of pos- 
ses^g Canada. Her finances were inadequate to 
prolong the struck, and Britain should have ex- 
torted the cession of a line <£ demarcation, neces- 
sary to the security of that country, against which 
the f(»rce of the enemy had been directed. If she ' 
had not obtained the whole line of coast along the 
lakes, the principal post$, such as Oswego, Sat^k* 
ets Harbour, Detroit, -and Buffalo, should have 
been insisted on pei^mptorily ; while by express 
i^ukition, the enemy should have been deprived 
altogedier of having a fleet on the lakes, or 
limited as to Ihc force and number of their ships. 
At the same time, they might h. ve continued to 
^njoy an uninterrupted commerce, and to have 
covered the lakes with peaceable craft as before, 
though it would have b6en wiser, and ulr:nrjtdy 
more humane, to abut them out entirely irom 
aay participation in tfae beinefits arising from 
te(k^o|i tte.lcdite; sbce they c;oi|verted what 
V 2 
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were intended as p^Kseable defMs of' oomnerce, 
into military and naval stations. 

If the enemy had refused to treat on such dis« 
advantageous terms, (which I son scarcely ta&2iA 
cS had the British plenipotentiaries insisted on 
them as an ultimatum) &itain should have 
changed the aspect of the war on the Canadian 
fix)ntier, from defensive into the oiTensive, and 
attacked each of the strong holds with an over* 
whelming force, which would have ensured suc- 
cess by making resistance useless. 

As things now stand, this country must buitd 
a large fleet immediately, on the Lakes Ontario, 
Erie, and Huron ; and not yidd in exertion, to 
the Americans who will strain every nerve to 
establish a superior foFce^ and who construct dbeir 
ships with surprising rapidity. Should we sue. 
ceed in the superiority of ships, ec^ual exertions 
should be made to furnish them with men. It 
Was proved by Sir G* Prevost^s general osder, 
that there were only fifty British seamen cm board 
the fleet defeated by the Americans on Ldce 
Erie ; the remainder were British soldiers, Cana- 
dian militia men, and peasantry, who had to con- 
tend against one thousitnd picked American sea- 
men, sent for the express purpose of numning the 
hostile fleet, 

. The principal posts should have been obtained 
either by treaty or force of arms, as points, whose 
possession would l^ave ^ced in our hands those 
fecUities for an invasion of ^ States^ wladt 
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woidd be calculated to overawe and deter them 
from again disturbing our repose. In particular, 
thefoUowii^ should all have been secured : Os- 
wegO) which commands the routes to New York, 
by Liverpool, Albany, or Onondago, Oxford, 
Rochester, andHudsons river ;* to Philadelphia, 
by Onondago, Jericho, Harmony, Stockport, and 
the rivar Delawiu^ ; tod to Baltimore, by Salina, 
Port- Watson, Tioga-Point, and the Susquehanna 
river. Crown Point and Ticonderoga, are keys 
to New Yprk, by the route of Sandy Hill Green- 
wich, Waterford and Hudsons river. Skeensbo- 
rough also is the key to the great road on the 
eastern bank of Hudsons river, leading to New 
York. The inhabitants of the provinces aware 
of the above circumstances and knowing the im- 
portance of Oswego anxiously expect^ that a 
Wgpe force would have been directed against it,* 
that its reduction might have been secured. No 
doubt there must have been cogent reasons for 
not making the attempt ; these are mysteries not 
to be explored by vulgar eyes ; but certainly con* 
siderable disappointment and discontent prevailed 
in the provinces in consequence. 

But Sackets harbour is of still greater import- 
ance thad either of the afore-mentioned places. 
Its ccHivenience as a naval station has been fully 
proved by America ; while its fatal efficacy, in 
olockading the entrance to Lake Ontario from the 
river ^. Xiawience has been most painfully ex- 

* This river, besides being navigable has good road^ 
along each bank. 
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perienoed by nsu With this peculiar fittiesB for 
offensive operations, it is likewise a key to New 
York by Hanisbuivh, Leyden, and thence 
either by Trenton, Utica, and the Mohawk 
river ; or else by Renesen, Jotmstown, Water- 
ford, and the Hudsons river. Such is the line 
of frontier opposed to the British settlem^its; 
and it can never be sufficiently regretted, diat 
the Treaty of Ghent guarantees the full posses- 
sion of tt^se to the United States* Was it top- 
posed that such " perfect reciprocity^' would 
Conciliate the affection of the Americans, ot 
convince them that Britain desired peace from 
motives of humanity ? Such coriceptions may 
exist in an EngRsh cabinet, but they are not 
suitable to a Transatlantic climate. 

The same misguided policy, of adhering to 
the principles of justice and liberality, instead of 
assuming an authoritative tone of resentmcnti 
which induced this country to guarantee the 
integrity of the American frontier, and of caus- 
ing the lines to be accurately surveyed, doubt- 
Jess prompted the British plenipotenti^ies to 
accede to the apparently fair proposal of refer- 
ring the contested islands* in the Bayjof jjhissa- 
maquoddy to arbitration. Those islands being 
well situated for annihilating the trade of St. 
Johns, New Brunswick,, are objects of eager 
desire to the United States, though only^of use 

* Grand Manan, Campo Bello. Wolf Island, Deer Is- 
land, Moode Island, besides a great number (f imaU is- 
lands or rocks. 
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to them ktf liests for privateers and smugglers. 
But mark the crafty policy with whicK it is con- 
cealed. Assuming an air of indifference, *^ We 
have/' we may Suppose them to say, *^ gakied se- 
veral important points already ; if too great stress 
be laid on* these islands, we shall betray our- 
selves^ alarm the opposite parQr, and perhaps b3f 
brewing dff the negotiation, defeat oiar object 
altogether : - but by proposing to refer such tri^ 
Jles to the decision oi umpires, we shall gain 
our ^ids ; taking special care to select for our- 
selv^s^,^fhdSe tik^ ivhd will res<4utely stand out, 
and stop ^at4iothing to suit dieir purpose, men 
to wSiom* an[ darrh is of no consequenci^. The 
Brid^b^ on th^ contrary, in pure good faidi, wilt 
ellobbe hpn^ 'liberal nien, not perluqps renown* 
ed for un^i^mitkm ^ligaieity^ whpm we^can mo. 
del to. our bwH satis&Ction,' and hoodwink so as 
id make them <deekre, that the islands beloi^ 
iotiie United States ;' and when that decision 
is oiice made, ii^ dm laugh at th^ir. simplicity •" 
But itis most earhesdy hoped, that these gen- 
tlemen may be outwitted, by the appointment 
6f iimpnres on our part, who are as shrewd and 
resolute as their opponents ; and who if they 
enter fulfy into the merits of the case, will ap- 
j^iieciate the value Of the islands in question, 
and completely unmask the real views of the 
adverse par^. But should the contested pro. 
perty be most clearly ascertained to belong to 
Britain, a decision in her favour may prove the 
cause of future hostilities, so t^nackms are the 
Americans of Uteir claims* 
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. Besides these, 4iere Mfe wmj istodd^ in the 
river St LaiVrence, sod the several l^k^s, to 
come under the cognizance of the arbitrators; 
sochare Wolfe Isbnd> at the. moui^^ of Lake 
Ontario; Grand :Iak, 10. the. river I4iiig|a»» 
Pele^ Cunningham^ and Swdusky I^ta^dsi in 
Lake Erie; Gross^ ^wkey. Peachy and Hog 
Isboids^ ia the M^ter communicaitidn bc^freea 
Lakes Erie and St Clair ; a consideial^iwm* 
ber in Lake Huron, |wrticttlarly Michi|tiiiiK»Gki» 
nap ble aiid Fort^ wbic^ QCMiU»iU{d%;^U^ 
jyfichigaD* This important. pmt iMiarVsduable 
to the United States^ as the ^li^^ Paspa^a- 
quody Bay are to $>reat Bijtahi^ sm^gCi tfitbe 
latter holds Fort MichtlimaekiAaOti th» psspagc 
of. the Amerioana fro^ Xiikie; Miqli^g^tG^lfake 
HuTOo . is totsUy int^m^iled^ : .( Itr.^v^i^d ^Ikh^ 
fiore have, been good policy to secure t^t pos^sK 
a £ur equivalent for Mops^ tsiaod, ^q. |n^^ ^ 
which It IS agreed^ if my ^disf^tga aii^e^.that 
some friendly power shall deci^/the4i4er^P)CQ-{ 
ia which case» an iinf^voui^|>le;n^sult li^ust'.be 
expected^ £or the intejr^st ^of the {troy^ftcea .-vriU 
not tfaen be better understo^ thaii ifi the a> 
sangement of the treaty ^ Oheat». 

From a review of the^premwesaAvaiieec^ a 
just conclusion may be diiiw% tbeit thi^ pieseoi 
peace is not founded on tepiM of. such j^rfiect 
reciprocity as has beoi represented* It U^fl^ost 
decidedly adverse to Great Britain^ sinee $be 
rival naUoxk enjoys ^ the credit^ w^ Ip^oSif too. 
«-«This treaty moreover deokares to ^e world* 
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thatan^ JBufion igrfao ohoosos toiwuh us; may 
hope i to do il. with impunity; It has Idl^our 
peovihoQs in the same dcfenceleaa state it feiuid 
^bsm : what fcw advaniagss were gamed, are 
to be given up. An^ it has given the Ameii!> 
cans the oppedrtunity of piacuig themaelves in 
a more imposing attitude in future; Under all 
the circumstances in which it now standis, this 
country should ts^e wise precautions, by 
atoengthening die. Canadian frontier^ many of 
whose stroi^ pointa should be immediately 
JMtifiedt 8ii<^ as Long Poinl^ or North Fore* 
land. Point Pele,.ci: Sbuth Fcffeland, and Land« 

K aid Point in Lake Crk ; Nicholas lakind, St. 
car's Hod, Amherst Island, &urlmgtoa 
Pointy and Gibraltar Pointy in Lake Ontario; 
QoloBisalBOB must proceed with great vapidityi 
as this country may be socm: at waragain with 
die States, when few emigrants; would chooaa 
to embark, in the immediate prospect of fig^ 
lag the tnetay. But i^ on Ae oontaravy, peace 
is destined to eondnue, it will be better to 
l^raseonfte the colonial system, that the im# 
provmnertts of itbe Canadian frontier isay at 
least: keisp pace wkh those of the UnkedStateak 
And] if there- woiild have been a neceasity for 
piQoiisaaDy vigoroua system,, ki ihr ciresit of 
then* homi^ obtained an e;zteaBioii of terdtorjr, 
ai^ eipiaL necesaiit|r exists in^ pieaeht circtim* 
^taftoe^ Oneat objectioas aae aoaidpabid to a 
^y^em which wiH not xmly put the nalioQ: to 
great expense, but draw away so many of the 
people at a^timfi when their aerrices as sddiers, 
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Sec. * mqr probAbfy'be 'wsaitbd at faoi^ This 
would hsve weight, were American afl&dn of 
minor impOTtmce ; 'bnt as the' contraoy is the 
&ct, they are not to be slighted any IcM^gcr, 
without subjecting this country 4o daif^ : and 
unless some steps are also taken to renovate 
trade and nianu£u:tures, her situation wflL be 
truly hnicntable. 

If Britain lose Canada, the loss of the West 
Indies must inevitably follow ; and the rain of 
her navy will succeed. But if she will people, 
and thereby strengflien Cagada, the West In^ 
die3 will also increase in population ; and wealdi 
will reaiknate thei dfoq^ing commerce of the 
realm in general. jAnd with proper restrictions 
on the American fisheries,* the provinces may 
yet bear up for a short time without feeling tli^ 
direful e&cts of the treaty of Grhent. How- 
ever, if America should think proper agun to 
declare war, the British nation is fiiithfiilty ex- 
horted not to conduct another contest on the 
principles by which the last was regulalBd; and 
vidnot again to make peace, until she can co* 
erce the enemy into an abandonment of the 
whole line firom St. Regisi in the'river 'St« Law- 
rence to the 'Lake of the Woods; including 
also Lakcf Miohigan, and the Michigw' terri- 
tory, and insisting cm the Americans retiring 
from the waters of the rivers and Ukegr a few 
miles into the in(erioc\i All that pbition too 

* Tli« waot of soldiers doe not nolr exist. 
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©f the district of Maine, cxtenfling from the 
Grand Lake, or Chapeneticook, in New Bruns- 
wick, in a straight Hne, to the river Chandiere 
, in Lower Canada, ought also to be secured : 
or, if thought more advisable, a straight line 
may be drawn from the confluence of the rivers 
Piscatagnis and Penobscot in Maine, to the 
same river Chaudiere, and down the Penobscot 
to Castine, continuing it out at sea to the Isle 
Haute. This would include an important coast 
well stored with islands and harbours, notori* 
ous in the late war, as the refuge of privateers, 
from the British cruizers, but which might be 
xjonverted to the most valuable purposes. 



X 



CHAP. XXIII. 



CONCLUSION% 



On a review of what has been advanced, it 
will appear that the United States are attempt- 
ing to rival Great Britain in manu&ctures; and 
that they entertain ambitious projects for the 

Purpose of eflFecting her final overthrow:— 
i^hat Americans in general are hostile to this 
country ; and that the federalists in particular, 
if in power, would be more formidable oppo- 
nents than the present ruling faction, since 
they are more prudent in their councils, con- 
sistent and weighty in their resentment, active 
in hostility, and possessing the greatest share 
of wealth ; — That the present state of American 
manufactures demands peculiar jealousy and vi- 
gilance on our part : — That America has risen 
to her present dangerous elevation in conse- 

2u€nce of the troubles which have distracted 
lurope, and the impolitic connivance of Great 
Britain : — That since she has thrown aside the 
mask, and displayed her latent animosity, by a 
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rash and premature declaration of war, it is 
become the duty of Britons to study the ene- 
my's character, and exert all their energies to 
counteract this dangerous competition: — That 
this country has abundant resources, if proper- 
ly called into action, and that by wise plans of 
colonization, new markets may be opened when 
American ports shall be closed against our 
manufactures : — That the colonies in North 
America are fully competent to supply the 
West Indies with lumber and provisions; — 
That those colonies are barriers to the nation, 
and therefore should by all means be fully peo- 
pled as early as possible : — That there exists 
no danger of their defection from British alle- 
giance so long as they continue to enjoy their 
present advantages ; especially if these were 
duly extended according to the plan here laid 
down : — That emigration therefore, ought to 
be encouraged, on a broad and magnificent 
scale, suited to the powers and dangers of the 
nation : — That the West Indies would become 
more beneficial and populous under wise regu- 
lations ; and that, in sojne plans for their im- 
provement, the colonies must unite with the 
British government ; — That the cultivation and 
settlement of Trinidad, would be productive 
of important advantages to the other islands, 
and through them also benefit the mother coun- 
try : — And lastly, that the treaty of Ghent is a 
most unwise and impolitic measure, calculated 
to deprive Great Britain of the immense ad- 
vantages which her great wealth and power 
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have given her over the United States ; inspi* 
ring the latter with a vain opinion of their impor- 
tance, thus feeding their national pride, and en« 
couraging their disposition to quarrel and to de- 
clare war, which they most probably will again 
do, as soon as the state of public affairs in £u« 
rope shall furnish them with the hope of suc- 
ceeding against Great Britain,^ 

Tlic British public is therefore most serious- 
ly requested to consider these things calmly ; 
and to divest themselves of those fatal partial!- 
ties which fettered the arms and councils of the 
nation throughout the late war ; and which pro- 
duced the most baneful consequences in the 
treaty of peace. If there ever existed a time 
that called for unusual vigour, jealous scrutiny, 
vigilance, and caution in our national aflfairs, 
that period is now arrived. In consequence of 
the ratification of peace, the secret operations of 
emissaries will soon commence. The rival is 
about to adopt her old system of undermining 
the best interests of the country under the spe- 
cious garb of amity. The tocsin of alarm must 
therefore be rung out, and seasonable antidote^ 
provided fortlie poison. True patriots must see 
the necessity of ceasing to regard Americans as 
partof the British family They must in future 
be regarded in the same light as Frenchmen, or 
Spaniards ; that is, as enemies by birth and edu* 

♦ The battle of Waterloo has wofullf disappointed 
their expectations in this respect. 
• - . • X 2 
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cation ; determined rivals, possessing many 
qualities that make them dangerous ; and now 
that the effects of peace appear in a renewal of 
the accustomed intercourse between llie two 
nations, let there be an end c^ that fraternization 
and ingenuous frankness which on many occa- 
sions laid this country open to the machinations 
of her foes. Let it be repeated, even though 
the sound should prove ungrateful — let the 
voice of truth be heard, which proclaims, " that 
JUritain never had an enemy so much to be dreads 
ed as the United States.^^ Never was there a 
foe, until now, that possessed her language, that 
master-key to her councils. Never could a 
foreigner, until now, introduce himself, unno- 
ticed, into a British Parliament, Army, Navy, 
or Manufactory, to sound her policy, learn the 
arts of war and peace, to employ these acquisi- 
tions against the source whence they were deri- 
ved. Experience has proved that these are not 
mere chimeras. The American naval officers 
studied in a British school, and have proved 
themselves sufficiently apt scholars to chastise 
their masters. They have even given rise to 
hopes of being able ultimately to destroy our 
naval power ! The progress of American 
manufacture evinces the same source of educa- 
tion. While the British nation has tamely sur- 
rendered to the enemy all the advantages that 
could be desired by such a character, one party 
tliought it cruel to hurt the poor inoffensive 
Americans ; another affectt*d to despise and un- 
derrate the " contemptible Yankees.'* A wish 
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to bring about a recoticilation, induced Great 
Britain to despatch an Admiral with a large 
fleet, as a negotiator. Accordingly he wasted 
that time in negotiation which he ought to have 
employed in bombarding New York, or Boston, 
thereby exciting only derision, and bringing 
contempton our naval powen While the enemy 
. used the opportunity to strengthen his line of 
coast, eventually causing the disasters which 
occurred at New-Orleans, Baltimore, and other 
places. Vigorous warfare, unchecked and un- 
qualified with clemency and forbea^:ance, can 
alone ensure success to Britain in any future 
contest. And must she, who has ever proved 
victorious over other powers, arid holds such 
a Commandhig rank in the scale of nations, in« 
gloriously lay her trophies at the feet of Amerir 
ca ? Can it be, that Britons have been beaten 
on the ocean, and not bum with shame ? or an 
army of veterans, who fought and conquered unii-' 
der Wellington, be swept away like sparrows, 
without awakening the nation to a true know- 
ledge of the enemy ? No ! Britain is still con- 
scious of her prowess, and ought to blame her 
own wrong opinions, and tardy measures, for 
all her disasters. She cannot feel a dread of 

• The maDner in which Americans are accustomed 
to fowling in the woods, and bush fighting;, gave their 
riflemen an immense advantage over our better disci- 
plined but less subUe soldiers. They \aj among the 
trees and hedge rows, and dealt destruction around them, 
without our men beiilg able to bring down a single in« 
dividual. 
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the superior bravery of her foe, while she 
knows that the enemy employs her own unna- 
tural sons against her ; and 

" When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war." 

Aware of this in future wars, (for wars will come) 
she must pour all her energies at once mto the 
contest, and prove that though she may not be 
able to conquer, and hold possession of the 
States, she can beyond a doubt, make terrible 
inroads, destroy the seaports, and lay the coun- 
try waste.' Excess of clemency is often cruel- 
ty, and will most emphatically prove so in wars 
with America. While one severe castigation 
would have repressed the Mania for a century. 
Britain is victorious over the nations of Europe, 
because she knows them, and no fond regard 
for a race of descendants checks her military 
operations. She enters on a war with confirmed 
hostility ; no temporizing conciliatory measures 
are employed ; she fights and conquers. 

Far from the writer be any wish to inflame 
the British nation, and goad it on to war. Peace 
is concluded, and, let the disadvantages be 
what they may, good faith inquires our ad- 
herence to it. But the true intent of this work 
is, to put the nation in a posture of defence, in 
the event of another declaration of war by the 
United States ; or to give the first blow when 
the conduct of the enemy may render it" una- 
voidable. It is one thing to expose and con- 
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dem.n a rival ; another to urge acts of injustice. 
The measures here recommended are just, al- 
though severe* It is necessary to be explicit 
cm this point, as the Author's intentions may 
possibly be miscontrued into an attempt, in it- 
self base and cruel, which he abhors and dis- 
claims. It is his sincere desire to see British 
prosperity perpetuated ; and a full conviction 
of the national danger has alone called fortli 
this work. His great aim is, that it may lead 
to a renovation of its ardour, in the various' 
pursuits by which the nation has reached its 
present summit of wealth and power. 

So far from losing sight of the dangers of a 
Aaval power seated on the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic, this country should be always prepa-* 
red, as it is in her distant provinces and islands 
done that she is vulnerable. Jerome Bona- 
parte's fleet had levied contributions on several 
West India Islands, before intelligence could 
be received in Britain. And nothing could 
prevent an American squadron from commit- 
ting similar depredations, if they were ever suf- 
fered to declare war in the absence of a British 
force; and particularly, were the vessels of war 
of the United States all collected together. 
They would then form a powerful force, com- 
petent to an attack on any island, even though 
standing most prepared ; much more so if Bri- 
tish vigilance be relaxed. The insolent teme- 
rity and daring enterprise, even of American 
privateers must not be overlooked) since it may 
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serve as a i>roof of the ability of an American 
navy to inflict a severe wound on the Biitbh 
empire. It is a fact, alas too true ! that the 
Scourge, and several other privateers, actually 
chose the Irish Channel, as a cruising station, 
and remained there for a considerable time, to 
the great annoyance of the trade to Greenock 
and Liverpool. And one cruising off the Holmes, 
in the Bristol Channel, took a merchant ship 
of Bristol, released the prisoners, and sent ihsm 
on shore with an American newspaper, and the 
Captain's compliments to an individual in the 
city ! Another attacked a transport, close in 
with Sambro' lighthouse, at the mouth of Ha- 
lifax harbour ; but being beaten off afber a gal- 
lant resistance, was chased for upwards of forty- 
eight hours by the Nymphe frigate, carrying 
royals and sky-scrapers, with lower, top-mast, 
top-gallant, and royal studding sails ; die prir 
rateer all the time being under easy sail, and 
sometimes even with reefed top-sails, keeping 
exactly out of the range of the frigate's ^ot, 
but capable of running her hull down * in a 
short time. The natural inference to be drawn 
from the above facts is, that unceasing vigilance 
must be exercised, since the United States' 
fleet is really capable of striking some alarming 
blow ; and the daring exploits of her sailors 
(no matter whether native Americans or Bri- 
tish,) have been such as to prove that they will' 

* A term applied to a shipi when she is at such a 
distance that only her masts and sails are to be seen. 
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readily attempt any enterprise howiever ha- 
zardous. 

In future, French and American politics 
must be regarded as inseparable. The latter, 
however they may affect neutrality, will ever 
incline to the French side. In the event of a 
French fleet being at sea, should the British 
pursuing squadron fall in with an American 
just parted from them, the latter will mostas^ 
suredly mislead the British commander re- 
specting the course which the enemy are steer* 
ing. No sooner was the Guerriere taken, than 
a messenger was despatched to France, to bor- 
row ships of Bonaparte. These his pride did 
not suffer him to lend; because that would 
iiave extorted a virtual confession, that the su- 
periority of the American sailors over bis own 
made it eligible to surrender to them the ma- 
nagement of his navy. And as it cannot be 
believed, that the moderation lately affected by 
Bonaparte was sincere, so neither can the ami- 
cable professions of his satellites in America be 
implicitly relied on. Plans of universal domi- 
nion engrossed the mind of the French ruler. 
Plans for the reduction of the whole continent 
of America, together with the West India 
islands occupy the thoughts of his humble imi- 
tators^ and it may very soon appear' that the 
councils of both are united. 

Where then is the security or repose which 
this country has to expect? Her severe destiny 
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eitha* entails upon her war, or consigns her to 
a peace equally disastrous : and nothing within 
the range of human events can save the British 
nation from the ruin ofhet trade, manufactures, 
and navy, but a proper application of her re- 
sources to the enhrgement (rf her colonies. It 
therefore behoves the nation at large, and opu- 
lent individuals in particular, to make ex^ilons 
suited to the exigences of the times ; and as 
money cannot be better applied, the nian who, 
by application of his capital, clears and plants 
an extensive dis>trict, must be regarded as a na« 
tional benefactor. 

The Author is well persuaded, that the pub- 
lic has not hitherto seen this subject in a right 
point of view. Far less impcnt^nce is attached 
thereto than it deserves ; and many may be dis- 
posed to deny, that it is so intimately connected 
with the interests of the country as is here as- 
serted. But should any individuals doubt the 
advantages of this system, and yet admit the 
probability of the continued march of the 
United States towards successful competition 
in arts and arms, let him reflect on the alterna- 
tive which this country nmst then adopt. What 
must be the fate of the merchants, manufac* 
turers, mechanics, all. in short but the land- 
holders? For unless previous care is taken by- 
Britain to guiu'd against the evil, by widening 
her foreign possessions, and providing a re- 
source for her subjects, will not all the pei^sons 
thu& thrown out of employ flock to the States, 
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and thereby increase the disaster ? while even 
British capitalists, finding affairs on the decline 
at home, may communicate their strength, by 
resorting to a country which promises them 
scope for speculation. 

Can the landed interest object to colonization, 
when they reflect on the reduced value of tkeiiF 
estates J which would be necessarily consequent 
on a decline of the empire ? On the contrary, 
they ought to embark extensively in the mea* 
sure, by the formation of societies, or other* 
wise, for the purpose of sending settlers abroad. 
And no fear of draining the country should be 
apprehended ; for, two nundred thousand souls 
might emigrate without inconvenience. The 
idle, dissipated, or dishonest, might be sent to 
New Holland The more respectable should be 
planted in Trinidad, or the North American 
provinces* And what would Great Britain lose 
by the removal of all her sturdy-beggars, bal- 
lad-singers, mountebanks, pick-pockets, pros- 
titutes, &c. or rather how great would be her 
gain ? These people may frequendy yield to 
iw representations of the advantages of emi- 
gration, and not only emigrate but reform, and 
become useful members of society. A very 
slight acquaintance with human motives will 
cohvmce us, that despair of ever obtaining 
opulence, often jM-oduces in the poor habits of 
indolence which generate dishonesty ; and that 
those who have been long absuidoned to evi^ 
courses may rouse at the prospect of interest, 
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and shake them off altogether. Biit ih plai^^ 
k colony of these wwtched charactfers> care must 
be taken to select a spot distant from any town, 
whdre sph'its might be easiFjr prdcured. Be- 
cause the more remote and wiM the settlement, 
the greater the prospect of ultimate success. 
And considered in one ix)int of view, a colony 
of such lck)^e persons, who had never applied 
themselves to any manufacturing or meciidnical 
occupation, would be of more service to the 
mother cotmtry than one comp6sed of indus- 
trious characters ; sitice the former being un- 
able to provide Apparel, &c. would be better 
customers to the merchant than the latter, whose 
woinen c<^uld spin and manufacture cloths at 
home. 

Colonization "i^uld open a fair prospect for 
younger brothers of good families to establish 
la^ge estates for themselves ; and gentlemen of 
small property would do well to remember, 
that'thdir opportunities of getting money Would 
be greater, and their expenses less than in Bri- 
tain. A moderately opulent farmer might live 
in the provinces in great respectability and ease. 
The young arid gay may possibly object to 
alienate themselves from the luxurious plea- 
sures of the mother country. But men of fa- 
mily would not allow such trifles to divert the 
attention. For, if there exists not that v^iety 
of enjoyment, there are ample tneans to sweeten 
life even in the depth of winter ; many recrea- 
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tions bein^ peculiar to the ^owy n;gi9fis» Qf 
which we m Britain know nothing. 

Instead then of giving opportai^ty to an im- 
placable, indefatigable, imd dangerous rival to 
tempt the people of Britain to settle within its 
territories, let the utmost vigils^xce and care be 
exercised, both by Government and individu- 
als, to direct emigration wholly to th^ British 
provinces. Thus will the si^pierb plans of thie 
" Rising Empire" be checked, aiid the greedy 
eyes of Congres3 may then si^vey ip vaiii those 
immense regions destined to be peopled by 
Europeans* And it will soon be proved that the 
increase of population and we4th in the despis- 
ed colonics of a monarchy, m^y equal, if not 
f^r exceed, that in a republic constitutedi upoa 
the federal plan of the United States* 

If a general sentiment prevail in hvQVff Qf 
America, and Britons can seriously think that 
she owes her success to superior courage or 
talents, or to a destiny mcxre brilliant than their 
own, they may well be dispirited, and give up 
the contest. They may contemplate without 
emotion the ruins of their vast structure of na- 
tional magnificence and glory, hurled from 
its foundations, by the unceasing and mighty 
efforts of a wily and too much despised anta- 
gonist. 

But, if there remain one spark of that heroic 
spirit which once animated their forefathers ; if 
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the '^ Amor Patriae'* be not obliterated ; let 
ccmscious superiority, let even a sense of shuame 
imperiously urge them to their duty, and obli- 
terate the foul stain that has been^ suffered to 
tarnish the national reputation. 

Thus has an obscure individual presumed to 
lay before the public a work intended to unveil 
the nature of the American competition, and 
display to Britain the present alarming state of 
her commercial affairs. If it produce the good 
effects which the Author intended, he will in- 
deed feel himself most amply rewarded. He is 
entirely unsolicitous of personal applause, and 
equally regardless of censure. He ha^ no views 
of personal aggrandisement from the system he 
recommends, and bears no animosity to any in- 
dividual American, but he has written from 
personal knowledge and the most confirmed 
convictions, and as this is his first Political £s* 
aay^ so^ in all probability , it will be his lastk 
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Since the above was written and committed 
to press, a publication has appeared, said to be 
sanctioned by the American government, enti- 
tled, ** An Ex|)osition of the Causes and Cha- 
racter of the kte war with Grreat Britain.** 
This work is entirely political, and does not 
therefore come immediately under our conside- 
ration. But as the spirit in which it is written 
is so congenial to what we have often had oc- 
casion to allude to as truly American, and as it 
must clearly evince to the British dominions the 
inveterate animosity of the American govern- 
ment to this country, we deem it necessary to 
make a few observations upon it. 

This extraordinary production views every 
movement of the British government with an 
averted look and a jaundiced eye» and distorts 
every event which it narrates. 

The authors are not satisfied with adorning 
America with every amiable virtue which caa 
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adorn a nation, such as good faith, the purest 
and most honourable intentions, pati^ice un- 
der the most unprovoked and accumulated ag- 
gressions, a sincere respect for the rights of all 
nations, a fervent love of peace, and a steady 
prosecution of every honourable means to pre- 
serve and secure it ; but, as if America could 
not be every thing that is great and good while 
Great Britain enjoyed any fragment of charac- 
ter as a nation, they, with fervent Zealand great 
liberality, load Great Britain with every crime 
that a nation can commit. She is overbearing 
and tyrannical ; unfaithful to her engagements ; 
professes the purest motives and a sincere de- 
sire for peace, while she is exerting all her ener- 
gies to render peace unattainable to any na- 
tion which will not submit to her commercial 
sway. 

But while the present generation of men ex- 
ists, the disinterested exertions of Great Britain 
in behalf of oppressed nations will not be forgot. 
And the future historian will mark with peculi- 
ar delight the gigantic efforts which she has 
made in behalf of general liberty^ when all the 
nations of Europe were prostrate or paralized 
before the most desolating tyranny that the 
world ever beheld, sustained and rendered near- 
ly triumphant by the greatest abilities ever ooiw 
centrated in one individual. ^ And. yet Great 
Britain, single-handed, has wi^stood this deso- 
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lating scourge ; and at last rallied around her 
all the nations of Europe, 

, << To fight and to conquer, again and again/' 

not for the purpose of selfish agrandiaement, 
but to assert and defend the rigb^ of outraged 
humanity. While America, regardless of her 
own liberty, and of the liberty of all other na* 
tions; inflated with prosperity, and ambitious 
<>f monopolizing the commerce of the world, 
^eedily seized the opportunity when hope in 
Elvirope was at the lowest ebb; when Great 
Britain had strained every nerve and every 
sinew of her power to aid Russia in her last 
convulsive effort for national existence ; when 
the French armies, headed by Napoleon in per- 
son, were accumulated in overwhelming force 
on the frontiers of Russia, ready to move for- 
ward in the cause of despotism and ambition; 
when even in Britain, hope was alloyed with 
painful apprehension, and we waited in suspense^ 
with an humble reliance on the assistance of 
Divine Providence, and waited not in vain : this 
was the crisis, earnestly prayed for, anxiously 
watched for, and eagerly hailed by the soi-disant 
ibdependent Americans, to imite with the ene* 
my of the human race, in sinking to the bot* 
torn the last buoy of hope which, under Pro- 
vidence, despairing Liberty had to look to« 
But Heaven mspir^ the Russians with a self, 
devoted patriotism, which led them to lay their 
ancient capital in ashes^ that it might not har- 
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bour such a fiend witlnn its bosom. TiiisAms 
an immense offering sacrificed ontiae shrtoe of 
Freedom, and it accomplished the desired pur- 
pose. 'Had Buonaparte succeeded in hi4 en- 
terprise as he fondly anticipated, and as the go- 
vernment of America eagerly wished, Bfkam, 
Single-handed, would have had to strug^ for 
her existence against the united energies of the 
whole world. But, America alas 1 too isoon 
attempted to imitate tiie ass in the fable« The 
lion h^s revived, and will not submit to an in- 
sult from her base-bom^ heel. 

These are facts which even American so- 
phistry will in vain attempt to varnish over. 
And so long as they appear in the faithful page 
of Whtory, so long will America's contemptii^ 
cant about liberty and independence, be con- 
trasted with her strenuous, though fruitless ef- 
forts to expunge the very name of liberty from 
tte -earth. Nor can heaver be esteemed at- 
tachedto genuine liberty, who can refrain from 
branding America as the only wiUing ally, of 
tfce ruthless tyrant of the earth. And when 
Great Britain had by her persevering efforts 
rescued Europe from slavery, and obtained re- 
spite from war; had ishe been characterized by 
that spirit of tyranny which this work calum- 
niously charges her \idth, she might have put 
jforth her strength, and swept away the pretence 
of the United States to a rank among nations ; 
but she has clearly exhibited her moderation 
and her lovs of peace, by consulting their in- 
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teiMtB more tiuui her own, ia the peace which 
has been concluded. 

Bui who would characterize the authors of 
such a production as " The Lovers of Peace V^ 
Does the love of peace identify with an earnest 
and openly manifested desire to stir up the evil 
passions— to reproach our neighbours with 
every crime whiph a fervid imagination can 
conceive^ or the energies of language express ? 
It is questionable if the worst of governments 
ever sanctioned with their authority a publica- 
tion teeming with such unjust aspersions ; im* 
putations of such criminal intentions ; and in- 
sinuations still more gross than the crimes li- 
belled! and all this under the semblance of 
justice, of moderation, of the love of peace^ 
and forsooth, of the patient suffering of in- 
juries. 

Those who know the spirit and character of 
American politicians will not wonder at this 
exposition, and could not expect any thing 
else than the spirit which it breathes. But even 
they^ can scarcely fail to be surprised that a 
pamphlet abounding with such unjust and in- 
jurious charges should be published by any go- 
vernment, professing at least to be at peace 
with the one it calumniates. This fact will, it 
is conceived, incontrovertibly prove that the 
United States of America are the avowed En e- 
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NOTE A. 
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Wmiw this part of the work was written, n© 
account had been made public of the provisions 
of the treaty relative to Berbice, Surinam, and 
Demerara. We have now the satisfaction to 
state that Surinam alone has been restored to 
the Dutch. Berbice, Essequibo, and Deme- 
rara, are ceded to Great Britain in perpetuity, 
uhder the condition that the Dutch are permit- 
ted to supply their own estates, m these settle* 
ments, with what they may require, and to con- 
vey directly to Holland the produce of their own 
estates cmly, liable to the same government- 
duties which are paid by our own countrymen 
in the same stittlem^eats. 



AMERICAN PROJECTS. 

[The following remarks, founded on recent occurrences^ are 
taken from a respectable Newspaper, dated November 
1815, and are so well suited to elucidate the subject of this 
pttblicatiod, as to be thought worthy^ of a place in Uiis work.] 

" This intelligence from America b of veiy 
eonsiderftble importance, inasmuch as it seems 
to afford us 8ome insight into the views and 
intentions of the Americans. We beg the 
public attention to it. In the first place, the 
Americans have ordered a large fort to be built 
without loss of time near Detroit, north-west 
of Lake Erie, cm the banks of Lake St. Clair, 
which connects Lake Erie with Lake Huron* 
The spot chosen is at the Spring WeUs, three 
miles below Detroit, " a position which com- 
pletely commands all the adjacent country.*' 
In addition to this, the governor of New York 
has received official information of its being 
the intention of government to place the Ame- 
rican fleet upon Lake Erie in an immediate 
state of readiness for service. For this pur- 
pose, a part of the armed American vessels 
which were ordered to be scuttled and sunk 
last spring, are to be raised and refitted. Si- 
milar exertions are to be made on Lake Huron; 
and in addition to this, we are already in pos. 
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session of the copy of a treaty between the 
American government and the Indians of the 
Seneca nation, for the purchase from the 'latter 
of the islands on the Niagara River, They arc 
small ; but one of them, Navy Island, is sup- 
posed to be within the boundary of Upper Ca- 
nada, within our territories. As the objects 
purchased were so small, the transaction did not 
at first excite much attention in this country ; 
but, coupled with the intelligence which arri- 
ved yesterday, it assumes an appearance of 
much more importance. It seems to give the 
Americans the command of the Niagara River, ' 
and of the communication between Lakes On- 
tario and Erie, while the fort near Detroit will 
ensure them the command of the. communica- 
tion between Lake Erie and Lake Huron, The 
Americans, in the account from New York 
which we inserted yesterday, afiect to state that 
all these measures and preparations have been 
the consequence of our preparations. They 
assert that " the activity of the British in build- 
ing and procuring by purchase a considerable 
fleet, has no doubt excited our government to 
see the necessity of still keeping the superiori- 
ty on the Lakes. The British are also very 
busily engaged in building a fleet on Lake 
Huron ; and no doubt on all the Lakes they 
will, in time of peace, when they think we are 
asleep, make every exertion to have the ascen- 
dency," Suppose the above statement to be 
correct, does net every one see that our pre- 
parations can only have defensive objects in 
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View ? That if we keep a naval force on the 
Lakes, it can oijly be for the purpose of secu- 
ring us from attack, not of enabling us to make 
an attack ? We have no hostile designs from 
Canada a^nst the United States, But the case 
is very different with the Americans. If it be 
true, as is said in the New York account, that 
^* the American government sees the necessity 
of still keeping the superiority on the Lakes,'* 
can it be said that that necessity for the superii- 
ority arises from any apprehension they feel of 
an invasion from us ? It certainly cannot. But 
it is not, as we have already shown, to naval 
preparations that they are confining themselves; 
they are making preparations by land, build- 
ing forts, &c. Arc they doing this because we 
have set them the example ? They do not set 
up any such defence, and therefore we cannot, 
for our own parts, consider this conduct of 
America (supposing the New York account to 
be correct) to be such as we should have ex-p 
pected from a nation anxious to cultivate the 
relations of peace in the real spirit of peace* 
We shall be glad, however, to find we are mis- 
taken." 
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